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CONSULS. 


Tue population of a large town is perpetually receiving 
accessions from the country—not for the purpose of in- 
creasing the aggregate of inhabitants, but to supply the 
waste of existence which takes place in such a scene, 
and to furnish a better selection for the peculiar offices 
and business of a city than what could be obtained from 
the successive generations of the ordinary inhabitants. 
Nothing can be more clear than that the youths born 
and bred in a large city have a less chance to establish 
themselves in its first-rate lines of business, than the lads 
who come in from the country as adventurers; the fact 
being, that the latter are a selection of stirring clever 
spirits from a large mass, while only the same proportion 
of the former are likely to possess the proper merit or 
aptitude. Besides, the town-bred lad is apt to have some 
points of silly pride about his status in society ; he can- 
not do this and he cannot be that, for fear of the sneers 
of the numerous contemporaries under whose eyes he 
is always walking. But the gilly, hot from Banff or In- 
verness, who comes into the town, “ with bright and 
flowing hair,” rugging and riving for a place in some 
writer’s office, or elsewhere—why, the fellow would push 
into the most sacred parts of a man’s house, like Rode- 
rick Random, and at the most unconscionable hours, in 
search of some prospective situation; and when he has 
got it, what cares he about what he does (within honesty) 
in order to advance himself, seeing that all who ever 
knew him before are on the other side of the Grampians. 
Thus, the sons of the respectable people of large cities 
are constantly retiring from the field—some to the East 
Indies—some to the West—some evanish nobody knows 
how—while their places are taken by settlers from all 
parts of the country, whose children, in their turn, give 
way to fresh importations Then, there is a constant 
tide towards the capital, of all kinds of rural people, who, 
having failed to improve their fortunes in the country, 
are obliged to try what may be done in the town. A 
broken-down country merchant sets up a grocery shop 
in some suburb—a farmer who has been obliged to relin- 
quish his dudcia arva, sets up an hostelry for carriers, and 
so forth. Every recurrence of Whitsunday and Martin- 
mas sends in large droves of people on the tops of heavy 
carts, to pitch their camps in Edinburgh ; many of them 
with but very uncertain prospects of making a livelihood 
when they get there, but yet the most of them astonished 
a year or two after to find that they are still living, with 
the children all at the school as formerly, although, to be 
sure, the “‘reeky toun” can never be like the green 
meadows and dear blue hills which they have left behind 
in Menteith, or Ayrshire, or Tweeddale. What change, 
to be sure, to these good people, is the close alley of the 
Old Town of Edinburgh, the changeless prospect of house 
tops and chimneys, and the black wall opposite to their 
windows, ever casting its dark shade into their little apart- 
ments, for the pleasant open fields in which they have 
sown and reaped for half a lifetime, and where every little 
rustic locality is endeared to them by a thousand delight- 
ful recollections! But yet it is amazing how habit and 
‘Necessity will reconcile the mind to the most alien nove.- 
ties. And, even here, there are some blessings. The 


place of worship (always an important matter to decent 


country people in Scotland) is perhaps nearer than it used 
tobe. MrSimpson’s chapel in the Potterrow is amazingly 
convenient. Education for the children, though dearer, is 
better and more varied. There is also a better chance of 
employment for the youngsters when they grow up. Then 
Sandy Fletcher, the —— carrier, goes past the door every 
Wednesday, with a cart-load of home reminiscences, and 
occasionally a letter or a parcel from some friend left at 
the place which they have deserted. By means of this 
excellent specimen of corduroyed honesty and worth, they 


still get all their butter and cheese from the sweet pas- | have happened there since his last visit—any birth—any 
tures of their own country side, so that every meal almost | marriage—any anything—he gets all in right trim at the 
orings forward some agreeable association of what, from | Consul-house, with all the proper remarks, the whole 
feeling as well as habit, they cannot help still calling having been imported on Thursday in the most regular 
home. Then it is always made a point with them to manner by the carrier, or else on some other day by a 
ylant themselves in an outskirt of the town, correspond- ; Visitant, who, though only a few hours in town, was 
‘ng to the part of the country from which they come, and sure to call there. At the Consul-house you will hear 
where they think they will have at least a specimen of the , ow the minister is now liked—who is likely to get most 
tresh air. A Clydesdale family, for instance, hardly ever votes in the coming election—from whom Mrs —— 
thinks of taking a house (at least for the first year or bought her china when she was about to be married— 
:wo) any where but in the Grassmarket, or about Lau- _and the promise of the crops, almost to a sheaf or a potato. 
siston, or the Canal Basin. People from East Lothian But the topics are of endless variety One thing is re- 
harbour about the Canongate. Bristo Street and the markable. The most determined scandai is bandied about 
Causewayside are appropriated indefeasibly to settlers respecting their ancient neighbours; and yet they all 
from Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire. Poll the people there- conspire to think that there is no sort of people to be 
abouts, and you will find a third of them natives of those compared with them in the mass. They will let nobody 
two counties. In fact, the New Town, or any thing talk ill of them but themselves. There is sometimes a 
beyond the Cowgate, is a kind of terra borealis incognita considerable difference in the characters and ranks of the 
to folk from the south of Scotland They positively | individuals who frequent a Consul-house. Perhaps you 
don’t know anything about those places, except, per- find, among persons of higher degree and more dignified 
haps, by report. Well, it must certainly be agreeable, @g@, apprentice lads, who, being the children of old ac- 
#f one is banished from the country into a town, at least quaintances of the Consul, are recommended by their 
to dwell in one of the outlets towards that part of the mothers to spend their Sunday evenings here, as under a 
country; so that the exile may now and then cast his Vicarial eye of supervision, and being sure to be out of 
thoughts and his feelings straight along the highway harm’s way in the house of so respectable a person. 
towards the place endeared to him; and if he does not These stolid youths, with their raw untamed faces, form 
see the hills which overlook the home of his heart, at # Curious contrast, occasionally, to the more polished in- 
least, perhaps, hills from which he knows he can see 4ividuals who have been longer about town, such as 
other hills, from which the spot is visible—the long stages _ writers’ clerks or licentiates of the church. Possibly 
of fancy in straining back to the place they will sit you out five mortal hours in a Consul- 

«+ —_ He ne‘er forgets, though there he is forgot.” | house, without ever sveaking a word, oF even shifting 


There is one other grand source of comfort—in fact, an 
indispensable convenience—to people from the country liv- 
ing in a large city, namely, Consuts. Every person in 
the circumstances described must be familiar with the 
character and uses of a consuL, though perhaps they 
never heard the name before. The truth is, as from 
every district of broad Scotland there are less or more 
settlers of all kinds of ranks and orders, so among these 
there is always one family or person who serves to the 
occasional visitors from that part of the country, as well 
as to the regular settlers, all the purposes which a com- 
mercial Consul serves in a foreign port. The house of 
this person is a howff, or place of especial resort, to all 
azd sundry connected with that particular locality. It 
si, in fact, the Consul-house of the district. Sometimes, 
when there is 2 considerable influx from a particulst 
place, tnere is a Consut for almost every order of persons 
connected with that place, from the highest to the lowest. 
The Consul is a person—generally an old lady—of great 
kindliness of disposition, and who never can be put about 
by a visit at any time upon the most vaguely general in- 
vitation. Generally, a kind of open table—a tea-table it 
is—is kept every Sunday night, which is resorted to by 
all and sundry, like an “at home” in high life; and 
though the Consul herself and some of her family sit on 
certain defined and particular chairs during the whole 
evening, the rest are tenanted by relays of fresh visitors 
almost every hour, who pay their respects, take a cup, 
and, after a little conversation, depart. In general, the 
individuals resorting to these houses are as familiar with 
every particular of the system of the tea-table—vea, with 
every cracked cup, and all the initials upon the silver 
spoons—as the honest Consul herself. Community of 
nativity is the sole bond of this association, but hardly 
any could be stronger. A person from the country takes 
little interest in the gossip of the city, important as it 


| their position on their chairs, staring with unvaried eyes, 
and hands compressed between knees, right into the cen- 
tre of the room, and hearing all that is going on as if they 
heard not. At length the young cub rises to go away, 
and the only remark is, “Well, Willie, are you going 
home? Good night.” After which, the Consul only 
remarks to the adults around her, That’s ane John 
Anderson’s laddies—a fine quiet callant.” But this 
holds good only respecting Consuls in a certain walk 
of life. There are houses where people of very high sigle 
from a particular district are wont-to call and converse ; 
and there are dens in the inferior parts of the town, to 
| which only serving girls, or boys (there is norank among 
, boys), resort. Every place, every rank, has its Consul. 
| And not only is the Consul valuable as an individual whe 
keeps a Sunday-evening conversazione. She actually does 
a great deal of business for the particular district which 
sherepresents. If a townswoman wants a gown dyed, or 
to obtain s:ratches of some new prints, or to purchase any 
peculiar article which requires some address in the pur- 
chasing, then is the Consul resorted to. A little square 
inexplicable epistle, with not nearly enough of fold to ad- 
mit a wafe1, and the phrase “ for goods” on the corner, 
supposed to be a kind of Shibboleth that exempts letters 
from the laws of the Pest-office, comes in with the car- 
rier, requesting that Mrs —— will be so good as go to 
this or that shop, and do this and that and t’other thing, 
and send the whole out by return of Pate Fairgrieve, and 
the payment will be rendered at next visitto town. Thus, 
the Consul is a vast commission agent, with only this dif- 
ference, that she makes nothing by it to compensate 
her immense outlay of capital. The duties, however, of 
the Consulate are their own reward ; and we doubt if Bru- 
tus, who first assumed the office, bore it with a prouder 
head, or moresatisfed heart, than many individuals whom 
we could point out Henceforth, we do not doubt, peo- 


may sometimes be. He likes to hear of all that is going ple will refer to the days when such and such a person 
on in the little village or parish from which he has been “25 Consul for their native village, in a style similar to 
transplanted. All this, and more, he hears at the house the ancient chronelogy of Rome; aud “Consule Tul- 
of the Consul for that village or parish, the same as you lo” itself will not be more familiar or more memorable 


will be sure to find a London newspaper in the house of /anguage, than “in the consulate [shall we so suppose ?} 
he British resident at Lisbon. Any death that may ° Mrs Bathgate !” 
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POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS, with the elements of instruction and useful knowledge. 

. I may now bring forward a few useful particulars, illus- 

ScMDOLs. trative of the nature of the Scottish schools, and of the 


ig almost no civilised country in Europe is education less [¢ would be extremely difficult to convey to the mind 


generally diffused, or ignorance more prevalent, than in of an Englishman any adequate idea of the ardent desire | 


England. It has happened through the extreme careless- Which burns in the heart of Scottish parents to give their 
ness of those to whose management the country was com- children a knowledye of the rudiments of scholastic edu- 
mitted, both in a bodily and spiritual sense, as well as from cation. So universal is the principle, that the humblest, 


> > nay, almost the most vicious and abandoned, would con- 
the dreadfully keen pursuit of gain and animal comfort sider themselves guilty of a serious crime, and labouring 


which everywhere prevails, that the great mass of the under an indelible disgrace, if they did not procure for 
people, whether in trade or agriculture, are totally igno-. their offspring a knowledge of reading and penmanship ; 
rant of the first rudiments of letters, and have not the #94, except in some remote parts of the Highlands, a hu- 
smallest knowledge of ‘the art of writing. I have often ™®" being above the age of c ildhood is hardly to be found 
, ished at the quietness of the intelligent news- who cannot read his Bible or a newspaper, or unable to 


subscribe his name; while there are very few even inthe 
paper and periodical press under this melancholy state of middie ranks of life who have not ——— the advantages 


things. The writers of these useful productions must of a classical education. Toaccomplish the object of this 
have ample means of being acquainted with, and, insome passionate desire, families will deny themselves the use 
degree, the power of reforming, an abuse which makes Of many a luxury and necessary in sustaining life, and 


‘the heart of the philanthropist sicken, and that of the poor widowed women will toil night and day, in all sea- 


sons of the year, to find the means of educating their 


: children. The feeling is indeed a psychological curiosity 
not generally adverted to, as its contemplation is some- in its way, and might attract the investigations of the 


what unpleasant, that the Irish nation have a much enquirers into the course of human action. 


greater appetite for literary instruction, and are much ‘The establishment of parochial schools in Scotland was 
more generally educated than the English. It is related begun to be agitated by Knox and other reformers, and 
by the Rev. C. Anderson, in his excellent work on the pope | was done in the reigns of James VI. and Charles 
in order to com 
ative Gat the poop tutions by the landholders, Yet nothing satisfactory was 
and persuasions, are eaenry eo a om arranged till the revolution had given an impetus to the 
mentary instruction communicated to their children. public mind. The old laws were revised, and in 1696 
Such, however, has been the lack of books and schools, an act of Parliament under William III. was passed, ap- 
he continues, that many thousands of children have been pointing a school to be settled in every parish in Scotland, 
taught in churchyards by peripatetic teachers ; the letters 4nd compelling the salaries of the masters and other ex- 
of the epitaphs being their only primer, and a ‘piece of penses to be liquidated by the landholders. The Presby- 


'terian clergy having obtained the power of supervisin 
chalk and the gravestones Leing their only pen and copy ihe espoused the to their 
book. In Ireland, also, there have been instances of men fostering and persevering care the country has been much 
communicating a knowledge of reading to individuals indebted for the success of the institution. Acts of Par- 
only on condition that each would teach other ten, and liament since 1696 have considerably enlarged the salaries 
thus, in the absence of all attention on the part of the of the parochial schoolmasters, and otherwise bettered 
state, a knowledge of letters has been diffused over many thele salaries fixed at 

the wildest districts of our unhappy sister kingdom. |¢° ™%<2 stain, which being computed at the average mar. 
of gia d mere 8 ket prices of so many years back, the amount is paid in 
Now, in England, there is nothing of this species of money, each landholder paying his proportion. ‘The sa- 
feeling. The desire for furnishing children with the laries now vary from about L.20 to L.35 per annum, ex- 
élementary branches of education can be said to exist clusive of a neat cottage and garden. They also receive 

There wil be frand in Baghnd, PET the complete of the establishment. 


political economist almost despair. It isa fact perhaps 


haps, two or three millions of parents who would not) -.aqi, 


the people to have the minds of their children imbued , done in Edinburgh, and 


| theerection and support of such insti- | 


forego the indulgence in a single draught of beer, were 
they thereby to have the power of educating the whole 
of their family for a twelvemonth. Some how or other, 
“ school learning,” as it is called, is not supposed by these 
and other parents to be a thing of any value to their 
offspring, or suited to their habits of life, and few seem 
to be at pains to convince them of the contrary. The 
apathy of the corporate bodies of England is one of the 
chief causes of this extraordinary ignorance of the people. 
‘It cannot be but known to the clergy, to statesmen, and 
to the legislature generally, that four-fifths of the indus- 
trious classes of the community can neither read nor 
write; and it cannot escape notice, that the larger pro- 
portion of those convicted of crimes, both before the ses- 
sions and petty judges, are in total ignorance of all 
branches of scholastic learning. Yet, with this know- 
ledge, and the most appalling deterioration of the peo- 


| 
| 


is now in general two shillings and threepence— 
writing, about a shilling additional—and these, included 
with arithmetic, three shillings and sixpence a quarter. 
If algebra or practical mathematics be added, another 
small charge is made. A very common charge for in- 
struction in Latin is five shillings, and French the same 
sum, per quarter. Schoolmasters may thus double or 
treble their salaries; and their condition is bettered by 
their acting as clerks to the church session, precentors, 
&c. A number also teach psalmody. What are called 
the fine arts do not form a branch of education in the 
parish schools. In a number of the schools, also, Latin 
is not taught. The poor of the parish are taught gratui- 
tously, and are put on the same footing in the schools as 
the other children. 

The parochial schoolmasters of Scotland form a valu- 


i and respectable body of men, who, in consideration 


of their toils, are very inadequately provided for. They 
|are, in almost every instance, like their brethren, the 
| clergy, drawn from the lower ranks of the people, and 
| have been pushed forward at some little expense to their 


other large towns. If 
these places be destitute of such powerful accessaries to 
the diffusion of knowledge, the case of the greater pro- 
portion of the second, third, and fourth-rate towns is 
very different. In these places, education is on the best 
possible footing. ‘Each possesses @ parish school for the 
plain elements of education ; and a grammar school for 
Latin, Greek, and other higher branches of a classical 
education. It is to this latter description of schools I 
would beg to direct the attention of my 
readers in England, for they have hitherto been unaware 
of their existence or . Scottish grammar 
schools occupy, in some measure, that situation which is 
held in England by “ finishing seminaries for young gen- 
tlemen,” and which dispense education, at an enormous 
price, to the children of the upper ranks. These Scot- 
tish institutions are under the immediate patronage and 
supervision of the town councils and magistracy, who, 
though frequently an ignorant enough class of men them- 
selves, take no small pride in securing respectable teachers 
| for the schools under their charge, and in the selection of 
whom they are assisted by the clergy and others. The 
| masters are supported partly by small salaries from the 
| town funds, and partly by fees. These schools are re- 
| sorted to by pupils who have finished their education at 
|the parish schools, which may be at the age of ten or 
/eleven years, and are attended by boys boarded with the 
masters. All are taught together, and by this means a 
| Very beneficial intermixture of ranks takes place of boys 
| who have been sent from cities and foreign places, and 
| the natives of the towns and country districts. Friend. 
| ships are hence perpetually formed among different classes 
of society, which terminate only with existence, and as- 
sociations are created in the minds of young men relae 
tive to their early haunts and acquaintance, which rare. 
ly wear out, though the business of life may compel their 
emigration to the most distant quarters of the globe. 

No kind of schools has been so carefully attended to, 
and improved as occasion required, as these institutions. 
The payment of salaries by the towns has had the effect 
of considerably lowering the price of classical education, 
As a specimen, Latin is usually taught for, at most, 
7s. 6d. a quarter. Boarders pay for the whole routine of 
study according to age and other circumstances. In or. 
der that the young men from the parish schools may not 
lose their previous elementary education, they continue 
to be tought reading, writing, and arithmetic, at the for- 
mer low terms. The general charge for boys, including 
board and education, varies from L.25 to L.40 per an- 
num. At present there is an obvious competition of 
grammar schools throughout the country. As many of 
the burgh towns have little or no trade, they are excel- 
lently adapted, from their retired characters, for the pos- 


The fee for| session of such establishments. Examinations are made 


once a-year (generally in August) by a number of the 
clergy of different persuasions, the magistrates, and gen- 
tlemen invited for the occasion. Prizes in classical books 
are given, and the vacation which follows usually lasts 
for amonth. These, and all other schools, are always 
| open to visitors; what is called Fagging is totally un- 
‘known. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and some other 
large towns, these establishments are called High Schools, 
as they are under a regular series of masters, and carry 
on education to a greater height, though at a much greater 
‘expense. I regret that my limits prevent me from lay- 
| ing before my readers the outlines of the various courses 
of study and modes of management, for they do great 
| eredit to the national character, and might be advan- 
| tageously imitated in the south, These grammar and 

high schools serve as preparatory seminaries for young 
‘men intended for a collegiate education; but in a far 
greater number of cases they are attended by boys whose 
occupations are to be of a trading and mercantile nature, 
and who are not sent to the colleges. In nearly all the 
schools, instruction in religious duties forms an object of 


ple, nothing is done—that is to say on an efficient | parents, and often of themselves; as teaching is frequently careful attention. 


general principle; for the institution of charity and | an after-thought, arising from physical incapacity, or a 


The whole tenor of education in Scotland, though con- 


Sunday schools has little effect on the great strongholds | desire to rise above the common ranks. Inmanyinstances fessed to be the best in practice, and though having the 
: | the profession is hereditary, and in a number of cases it effect of distinguishing Scotsmen in whatever country they 


of ignorance, which are everywhere observable. 


I have no desire to harrow up, with any thing like 
bitterness, the complacent sloth of those who ought to | on 
take the lead in instituting a great national system of undergo examinations as to their ability and mo 


|is made the preliminary to a living in the church, though 
| this practice is now discountenanced. The schoolmasters, 
eir admission by the landowners and Presbytery, 


are found, is not without its faults and deficiences. Here, 
as everywhere else, the art of teaching boys to think or 
‘reason has not been introduced on proper or rational 


cha- principles. Education is still considered an exercise of 


education in England ; but as one who is acquainted with racter; and, by the law of the ——) they are called memory, and it very frequently happens that the “ best 


the beneficial educational institutions of his own coun- ©" to subscribe the Confession of Fait 


try, and would, above all things, wish to see them imi- 
tated in the southern part of the island, I must be per- 
mitted to bring forcibly before the English their sad defi- 


ciences in the matter now under discussion, and endea- | are no institutions of this description. This is a serious 


irk. 
| While the country parishes of Scotland are thus pro- 
| vided with a ready and cheap means of education, it is 


of the Scottish scholar” turns out the dullest man, and vice versa. But 


this defect is universal, and is only beginning to attract 
| the Notice of intelligent men in different parts of Europe 


| very unfortunate that in the large populous cities there. MAHOMET ALI. 


po not know any species of intelligence which could com- 


your to rouse them into a state of beneficial exertion. error in the Scottish national system. One of the mi-. ; , : eeteiend 
In the first place, the temptation to keep children from nisters of the metropolis, in his statement in the recent municate such a thrill of delight throughout Cirteten om, 
, ish Parli + ,,,\ a8 that which would inform us of the surrender of Palestine 
school, by the wages which they can earn even while in Teports of the Scottish clergy to Parliament regarding ~te: : h 
eend of the schools, alludes to this deficiency in these words:— #04 Syria by the slothful and sanguinary Turk to the con- 
ed ~ Senetonda youth, ought st once to be remov- | Some legislative provision in burghs and large manu-| 4uering arms of a civilised power. Ever since these unfor- 
to prevent ‘facturing towns, corresponding to the schools in the tunate countries were degraded and by the 
yment of children in any kind of manufactory till jandward parishes of Scotland, and adequate to the cheap residence and sway of Mahommedans after the departure 
they be ten years of age. There may appear to be a education of the poorer inhabitants, has become indis- the Crusaders, they have ceased to be an object of political 
harshness in this regulation, but the safety of the com- pensably necessary to uphold the character and prosperity strife among Christian princes—have been almost unheard 


_ monwealth and the character of the nation, in a certain f the country. To this subject the magistrates have, in of except by the accounts of adventurous travellers—yet 


sense, depend on its exercise. Simultaneously with this general, been commendably attentive; but the expendi- have never been forgotten by the reflective, or supposed to 
arrangement, a school ought to be be established in every tee be totally lost to the renewed influence of that benign faith 
parish, or lesser division, and supported in nearly the this statement I give a cordial assent; for the principal which was first promulgated in their rugged mountain . 
Same manner as is practised with such triumphant suce towns being devoid of endowed schools on the parochial ¢¢#s¢#, and along the shores of their oe Face 
cess in Seotland. The funds to support institutions of ‘plan, education is procured with great difficulty by the rivers. The reform of the Turkish empire, partly ne 
this description cannot require any length of time to be | P00rer class of inhabitants at private seminaries. Charity by the present Sultan, but, in particular, the ambition 

discovered ; while the obtrusion of such seminaries on (2%! Sunday schools have certainly been established to desire for conquest of the intelligent Pacha of Egypt, give 
every little vicinity would soon incite « desire among "™edy the evil, but a great deal, in this way, bas yet to cause to imagine that the restoration of the Holy Land will 
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pe accomplished much earlier than we had any reason tw chiefly to France, and some tm England, for improvement. 
over 


anticipate. Mahomet Ali, who has been for some years 
the chief of Egypt, and nominally a Pacha of the Sultan, is 
one of the most extraordinary men of the present age, and 
should he completely subjugate Syria and Palestine, as there 
can belittle doubt he will, these long abused countries will, 
in a brief space of time, be as open to the visits and settle- 
ment of Europeans as any civilised territory we areacquaint- 
ed with. This being effected, what may we not expect to fol- 
low? Roads will be opened up; commodious inns and 
conveyances established ; tours to Jerusalem, and through 
the scenery consecrated by the events recorded in the sacred 
Scriptures, will be of easy accomplishment ; and the religion 
of Christ will once more openly be preached in the temples 

1 Mount Zion. But all this in the meanwhile depends 
on the success of the intrepid Mahomet Ali, whose opera- 
tions may be traced in the newspaper accounts of the day, 
and which it is not my province to detail. 

As little, I believe, is generally known about this person, 
on whom so much good now depends, | shall take the li- 
berty of condensing an excellent account of his life and ac- 
tions, written by a correspondent of the Examiner :— 

« The Pacha of Egypt was originally only a common sol- 
dier amongst the troops raised in Albania, and by the vi- 

r of his arm, by his talent and enterprise, he rose to be 

e Pacha of Egypt, one of the highest posts of honour in 
the whole Turkish empire. Such promotion in Turkey is 
not very extraordinary ; for there are no hereditary honours, 
and as the Sultan is the heir of all who die in office, there is 
but little hereditary property. Accordingly, persons orie 
ginally in the lowest station constantly rise to the highest 
rank in the empire, and the sons of the greatest Pachas de- 
scend to a low condition. f 
Egypt, on getting the command of that province, soon 
shewed that he was no ordinary man—that he was not one 
who would travel in the beaten paths of ignorance and pre- 
judice, and the changes which he has wrought in Egypt, 
although far from being equal to what a still ter degree 
of knowledge and benevolence would have effected, are ut- 
terly astonishing as coming from an originally uneducated 
Turk. He soon succeeded in establishing a regularly paid 
and disciplined military force, instead of the irregular and 
tumultuary bands of men, serving as soldiers in Turkey ; 
and by their help, he soon put down all bodies of robbers 
and plunderers, and rendered life and property perfectly safe 
throughout all the land of Egypt. The remnant of the 
Mamelukes, that singular military body, which, since the 
days of Saladin, had governed Egypt, he annihilated, it must 
be confessed, by means but little consonant to our ideas of 
humanity, but still he did completely effect his purpose, and 
he made himself the sole and uncontrolled lord of the land 
of the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Caesars, and Caliphs. Travel- 
ling from one end of Egyptto the other isnow assafe as in any 
kingdom of Europe; and foreigners, coming either for com- 


mercial or scientific purposes, feel themselves perfectly se- | 


mire. 
Having rendered the commerce of Egypt perfectly safe, 


he next set about rendering the agricultural productions | 


such as would command a profitable return on exportation 
foreign lands. He soon became aware that Egypt, pos- 
sessing almost throughout a great depth of alluvial soil, 
and annually fertilized by the slimy inundations of the 
Nile, and warmed by a sun all but tropical, inasmuch as 
the southern part just reaches within the tropic, might be 
made to rival the richest lands of the eastern or western 
world ; and the expense of supporting an Egyptian fellah 
to till the ground was still less than that which would feed 
and clothe a West Indian negro. Mahomet accordingly 
caused extensive tracts of Egypt to be cultivated with su- 
ger and cotton. In these operations he availed himself of 
e science and talents of natives of Europe, and Christians 
of enterprise and talent found patronage and profitable ser- 
vice under a Mahometan prince. The value of the exports 
of Egypt was prodigiously increased, but Mahomet did not 
allow the cultivators to enjoy except a small portion of the 
advantage. He himself monopolised the whole trade, He 
compelled the cultivators to deliver over to his agents the 
whole of their produce at his own prices and this produce, 
by means of his agents, he sold to the European merchants ; 
to secure himself against the effects of any combina- 
tion at Alexandria, to keep down the price, he sent his 
agents to France and England to dispose of his ye and 
hence the cotton of Egypt has long been a regular article 
of trade in the prices current of Liverpool and Marseilles. 
As the chief support of all power, Mahomet set about 
piecing his army on a footing equal to the improved know- 
of the times. Instead of the tumultuous, undis- 
ciplined, scarcely regimental hordes of men, without uni- 
forma, and armed only with the musket and sabre, Mahomet 
caused his troops to be formed into regiments, battalions, 
and companies, like European troops ; to be clothed in uni- 
form, to be armed with gun and bayonet, and to be taught 
European tactics. To effect this he en in his service 
European officers ; and the cessation of the great wars in 
1814 made it easy for him to obtain a supply of skilful 
warriors to any number. His cavalry and artillery were put 
on a footing equal to the infantry, and the army of Egypt 
on parade for review soon appeared equal in discipline and 
efficiency to an equal ber of Euroy warriors, 
Schools for instruction in the sciences necessary for war, 
and manufactures of arms and ammunition, were also es- 
Eg 
e marine of Egypt was also put w a formidable 
footing, and displayed a force of ne-of- battle ships and 
tes far beyond what could have been expected a 
country of a population supposed to be less than three mil- 
lions of people ; and the fleet was kept in a state of disci- 
corresponding with that of the land forces. 
Being well aware that the superiority of modern armies 
m the science of the leaders, the Pacha has endea- 
voured to supply skilful officers for his troops, by means of 
an academy in which instruction is given, chiefly by Euro. | 
asters, in the various branches of knowledge. Young 
marked ted, and sent, 


pean m 
men of talent have also been selec 


immense power of the the 
minds of the people, the Pacha has also established a news- 


the first 
Bicone, this paper will speak only what the Pacha pleases ; 
| but still it is an immense step in civilisation to have re- 
| course to a moral power of uasion, instead ane ship, 
j and the sword, the usual instrumehts of rule 
|in all the Turkish provinces. Even the Grand Sultan him- 
| self has seen the use which may be made of the press, and 
a paper now appears in Constantinople itself.% 
| ‘Phe Pacha has made an , eer to what we may even 
call the liberal in politics. He has selected leading men of 
_the various provinces of Egypt, and brought them _— 
|to form a deliberative council or Parliament at d 
| Cairo. No doubt Parliament men, who have the fear of 
| the scimitar and bowstring before their eyes, will be careful 
| to meddle with nothing but what is propounded to them, 
and will be _— in the language which they employ ; 
but still such a council may be of eminent service both to 
| the Pacha and to the people. The evils of bad government 
| more po poy result from ignorance than criminal inten- 
tion, even a Pacha may prefer beueficial measures when 
he has no strong passion to gratify by an opposite course. 
Such a council, therefore, to supply a Pacha with infor- 
mation of what is to his advantage, may be a considerable 


blessing. 

| With the formidable strength of land and sea forces pos- 

| sessed by the Pacha, it was not to be expected that he should 
not endeavour to enjoy the recreation of monarchs—the game 
of war. His troops proceeded up the valley of the Nile far 
beyon? the acknowledged boundaries of Egypt; and the 
Nubians, after a sanguinary, but useless resistance, sub- 
mittea to his power. His forces crossed the desert, and the 
inhabitants of the Oases yielded obedience and tribute. 
He extended his authority along the shores of the Medi- 


But Mahomet Ali, the Pachaof  tertanean to the west of Egypt, into the now thinly peopled 


territories of Lybia and Cyrene. But a far mightier and 
more glorious war brought renown to his standards. ‘The 
fanatical sect of the Wahabees in Arabia, under the name 
of reform, had overcome the faithful, and at last taken pos- 
session of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and eoeing 
a Stop to the pilgrimages, had rendered it physically im- 
possible to observe the most meritorious of all the precepts 
of the Koran. The Sultan of Constantinople, as head of 
the faithful, was bound to re-open the way to the tomb and 
birth-place of the prophet, and for this purpose he called on 
the Pacha of Egypt to send his forces to the war. After 
two campaigns, the most complete success was obtained, 
the armies of the Wahabees were defeated, and the broken 
remnants were driven off to the deserts. 

For many years political writers have said, why does the 
great chief of Egypt yield submission to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople and pay him tribute, and waste his treasures and 
his troops in wars in which he is not himself the party 
chiefly interested ? Such writers have forgot that there is 
more appearance than reality in the power of the Turkish 
Pachas. Every one of them appears as a king in his own 

vince, though none so completely so as the Pacha of 
) wen has become. ‘They have forgot the fanatical attach- 
ment of all the Turks to their Pope and Chief, the Sultan 
of Constantinople ; and Mahomet Ali, of Egypt, was so well 
aware of the extreme hazard of a contest, from the probable 
desertion of his followers, that necessity only could drive 
him to the attempt. 

Hence, in the case of the war carried on by the Turks to 
subdue the Greeks, the Pacha of Egypt, on being so com- 
manded, sent his land army to attack the Morea, and his 
fleet, uniting with the Turkish navy, shared with them in the 
disastrous defeat at Navarino. fter that event, and the 
arrival of the French troops, the {ew army readily 
yielded to superior power, and, without leave of the Sultan 
of the Turks, returned to their country. From that time the 
Pacha of Egypt employed himself in re-establishing his 
army on its complete war footing, and wiping. his ma- 
rine, and in the two years war of the Turks and Russians, 
he excused himself from sending treasures or troops to main- 
tain the standard of the Faihtul. The Pacha of Egypt 
probably saw that the time was at last come when he could 
na longer remain on friendly terms with his chief; and his 
only chance of safety and honour lay in boldly entering on 
war, and leading his armies to attempt to conquer the tere 
ritories of the neighbouring Pachas. Accordingly, he sen 
his troops across the desert that lies between Egypt and Pa 
lestine, and his navy putting to sea, co-operated in the 
war.” 

Ali Pacha is now a man in the decline of life, but of 
stout constitution, and is said to be easy and familiar in his 
habits. Though despising the Turkish character in some 
of its points, he is still addicted to all the indulgences o 
Mahommedanism. In his appearance, he is venerable, 
from a long flowing white beard, and is remarkable for the 
keen quickness of his eyes. Should ke have the bravery and 
good fortune to secure Palestine as one of his possessions, 
he will assuredly be considered one of the most interesting 


personages in modern history. 


WILL BLOCK.—A Tarve Tate. 


** But the creed of a sailor still farther extends: 
He believes ‘tis his duty likewise 

To comfort his poor distress’d messmates and friends, 
Aad the girl that is faithful to prize.” 


Ir was on the afternoon of a lovely day in summer, a ve- 
teran tar came whistling through the narrow lane that cuts 
off a considerable portion of the main read between Ply- 
mouth and Exeter, and shortens the journey to the weary 
traveller. There was something in his whole appearance 
so peculiarly tony Srey neat, that the passenger, after 
receiving his “ What , what cheer ?” could not refrain 
from turning round and stopping to take another look. In. 
deed, that sparkling eye of good-humoured pleasantry, that 
countenance displaying at once the generous benevolence of 
his heart, was not easily passed by unnoticed, or readily 
forgotten. His dress consisted of a blue jacket and white 
trowsers ; a straw-hat bound with black riband thrown care- 
lessly back upon his head, so as to display the straggling 


‘squadron of fire-shi 
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that flowed beneath, and a black sila 
y knotted round his over which 


locks of silvered 
hand 


| neck 
lay the white collar of his shirt ; a short cudgel was tucked 
the kind ever seen in the Turkish empire. under 


side, w' ea to hoist in a fresh » 
f 


of voyage Crossing t¢ 
and entering the passage, ears were 
with vile discordant sounds of some one in a terrible pas- 
sion. ‘“ Never throw ‘hot water and ashes to windward,” 
says the old tar, shortening sai] ; “ I'd sooner a 
than one woman in a ey’re 
sure to have the last broadside, even while sinking.” He 
was putting about to stand off again, when a sweet voigz, 
in plaintive supplication, struck upon his heart, and 
brought him up. ’T'was in reply to the vociferations of the 
ae he remained backing and filling in the pas- 
sage. “ What, money—clo 1 lost, did you say ?” 
exclaimed a rough-strained throa something resembling 
the combined noise of a blacksmith’s bellows and a flint- 
mill ; “ All gone, eh ?” “ Yes, ma’am all—all is lost to 
me,” replied a female, in tones which would have excited 
pity in any heart that claimed the smallest acquaintance 
with humanity. “So you think that story will do, eh ?” 
continued the first ; “ "twon’t though, missus, so you must 
tramp. I don’t keep a house for vagrums, and sich like.” 
*© Indeed, indeed, ‘tis true; the villains robbed me of all, 
and I’ve walked many, many weary miles. Oh but fora 
—_ of bread—a little cold water !—can you deny methis ? 
ndeed I’ve not been used to beg!” ‘ Why that’s the way 
with all you canting creatures—all ladies, forsooth ! 
Where do youcome from?” ** Oh, ma’am, I’m a wretch- 
ed girl, yet I was once happy 3 sorrow has indeed reached 
me—lost, lost Lucy!” ‘ Ha, I see how it is! What, 
ou’ve been with the fellows, have you? Why, you good- 
‘or-nothing !—there, get out of my oe out, I say!” 
** Can you have the cruelty to let me perish? gWhere— 
where shall I find compassion, if my own sex refuse it! 
Oh, remember, that mercy—that pity, is the attribute of 
angels!” Don’t talk to me of angels, hussy ! and as 
for tributes, there’s sesses, and taxes, and rs’ rates 
enough—Out, 1 say! What you won’t, eh? Here, John! 
Bet! where are you all? you pack of idle vagabends! 
Here, take this miss, and turn her out.” ‘ Oh, let me 
implore your pity—here humbly let me beg ——” This 
was too much for our honest tar. Entering the kitchen, 
he beheld a young girl, plainly but neatly dressed, on her 
knees before an old woman. The tears were running down 
her pale face, and she seemed fainting with fatigue and 
grief, while a man grasped one shoulder, a boy the other, 
and a maid-servant together, were attempting to force her 
out. ‘ Yo-hoy, what’s the matter here ?” said the veteran, 
flinging the man to the opposite side of the room, and giv- 
— boy a trip that laid him sprawling on the other. 
* Cowardly, lubberly rascals! what, grap le a vessel in 
distress? And you (turning to the endady) to stand 
looking on! Is this a Christian country ? For shame, 
old woman!” ‘ Old woman, forsooth !” exclaimed the 
now doubly-exasperated landlady, Old woman, 
sooth ! Yhat, vou takes the part of the young-un, 
eh? But she shall budge directly.” ‘I say she shan’t, 
then. Come here, pretty one, and nobody shall harm 
you while old Will Block can keep the weather-gage.” 
“ Well, this is fine treatment, too, in my own house! 
And you, ye rapscallions, who eat my victuals and 
take my —_ to see it tamely ! hee hold of her, 
Isay.” ‘ Touch her if you dare,” saysold Will, flourish. 
ing his stick, and P—I1'll Ay, that’s right, keep 
, for if you come athwart my hawse, blow my wig but I'l 
cut your cables!” Poor Lucy had got close to his side; 
but, fearing ber protector would be injured for his genero- 
sity, she intreated him to desist. ‘ 1 am not worthy your 
notice, sir; only a drop of water, for 1 am very faint.” 
“ Shail have the best the house affords, while I've a shot in 
the locker. Go along, old Mother Squeezelemon, and get 
something for the poor child; don’t you see she’s all bee 
calmed?” ‘ What, give my property to vagrums and 
wenches !—not I, indeed! Will = pay the reckoning >” 
* Avast, old Grampus! think of this here when you stands 
at another bar, the last great reckoning comes—how 
will you look then? This will stand a black account 
inst you and what'll you have to rub it off with, eh? 
0, get a glass of wine.” And who's to pay ? Wine. 
indeed ——_ er some water, Jack,” said the now alarmed 
landlady, for Will’s reflection, and the solemn manner in 
which it was uttered, operated powerfully on her conscience. 
** Heave to, you porpoise-fi swab—none of your water; 
us some wine, and the best in the house, too, d’ye hear ! 

y, what's the lubber grinning at? Will this sati 
you, ye old she-shark ?” sting his hand into his jacket 
et, and drawing it out — filled with gold—** Will 
this satisfy you ?” The landjady’s countenance brightened 
up: “ Why if so be as how = means to pay for it, that’s 
another thing. Well, well, 1 dare says you're a gentleman, 
after all. Come, child, (to Lucy,) I'm sorry 1 was so harsh, 
but it’s only my way. tun, John, and fetch a bottle 
of my best wine, and some of those nice sweet cakes—Stop, 
John, stop, I'll go myself for the poor dear.” “ Ha, ha, 
ha! what a generous heart !” cried Will; how readily it 
oo at the voice of distress!" shaking his pockets. 
** Here’s the key will unlock the flood-gates of her benevo- 
lence at any time, (holding upa guinea.) But come, ‘y 
one,” drawing a chair, “ sit down rest." ** Oh, sir, 
how shall I ever re bounty said Lacy. “ Waie 
till I ax you,” re hea rill, who felt hurt at the idea of be- 

. “* Here, miss,” said the y, enteri 
** take this nice cake and wine, "twill do you feed. “Ged 
your sweet face! why, do you think that I woul se 
for to hurt a hair of your head?” “ There, there, there's 
enough of it—no more palaver ; 1 arn't agreed for that, you 
know, though I suppose you'll consider it in the bi 
Luckily at this moment, to poe the gathering storm, the 
bell rung violently in another room, and she disappeared. 
“ Come, come, don’t be backward; never mind ap eld 
sailor,” said Will: “ refresh yourself, and then tell me what 
I can do to serve you; speak as if T was your father.” 
* Oh, sir, don’t talk of my father—I have fixed a wound in 
his heart” “ There, there; don’t cry : I carn’t bear te 


see a woman's tears—it makes a fool of me: but tell me ho- 
Gestly all about it, tar 1've got to be at old Admiral M—'s 


grey q 
j 
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oy night.” “ Of —— Grove?” 
“ Why, ay ; do you know h jo, sir, but— 
but I have seen—[ have in com erg nephew ;” 
and again she burst into tears as if would 
“ Why, ay, I see how it is; knock old Will down for a 
witch. I see how it is: this is some of Mr Tommy's do- 
re eh? Zounds!” clenching his fist ; “ but no matter. 
where are you come from?” “ From my father’ 
sir.” “ And who is your father?” Oh do not ask me 
my name is Lucy B——.” “ What, the daughter of old 


B— , that was in the Venerable as first lieutenant ?” 
“ Yes, I am indeed his wretched daughter.” ‘Zounds ! 
why, nd has Tom 


starting up in a passion, “ why, al 
dared ?__ But don’t be frightened, don’t be frightened. 
And so you have deserted your home and my poor old 
friend ?” “ Spare me, sir! spareme! If my father was 
indeed your friend, oh succour his erring child!” “ Well, 
well, my u works get crazy now—hardly able to weather 
the storm. 
then abandon his victim—zounds ! But come, come along ” 
I thought of going to the Admiral’s, sir.” “ To besure, 
to be sure! we'll be under weigh in a minute.” “ Yet, sir, 
ps he will not see me, or it may be injurious to his 
ts; and oh | would willingly die to serve him, for he 
has a feeling heart.” “ A what? a feeling heart! Wh 
are you here then? But come along, sweetheart !” and, 
disc arging the reckoning, they set off in company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in this eccentric world, old 
Admiral M—— was the most eccentric. He had risen 
bee ys | by merit from the station of cabin-boy to vice-admi- 
ral of the white ; and "twas ever his boast that he had never 
skulk’d in great men’s pockets, nor been afraid to dip his 
hands in a tar-bucket. “1 came in at the hawse-holes,” 
he would say, “ and didn’t creep in at the cabin windows,” 
He had been known to absent himself from home for weeks 
together; and no one could tell where he went, or what had 
become of him, till his repeated acts of generous bounty 
discovered the track he had taken. He would frequently 
return home without previous-notice, enter the house unob- 
served, ring his bell, and order refreshments, as if he had 
never quitted it. Not an old sailor that ever sailed with him 
but was welcome to partake of his cheer ; and those who had 

his messmates previous to his mounting the uniform 

(if of good character, but not so successful as himself ) al- 
Ways sat at his own table. of an immense for- 
tune, which he was accustomed to say was drawn from the 
Spanish stocks—yet without children, for he was a bachelor, 
he had adopted his nephew, determined to leave him ihe 
bulk of his property The young man, who really was 
pon gd of an amiable disposition, on this accession to his 
uncle's favour, associated with some of the dashing characters 
of the day, and became tinctured with their vices and follies, 
He had introduced to the family of Lieutenant B—— 
by @ brother officer; and that acquaintance, which termi- 
nated so sadly for poor Lucy, was begun. Yet he passion- 
ately loved her; but, fearing the condemnation of the ad- 
mira], and the loss of his patronage, he had withdrawn him- 
self from Exeter without even bidding her farewell, choos. 
rather to immure himself from the world than break the 


‘oath he had pledged to Lucy, or disoblige his uncle by 
t 


marrying wit is consent, knowing that the old gentle- 
man was ambitious for his nephew to look for a wife agree- 
able to the high prospects in view before him, and equal] 
convinced that to thwart his inclinations would but anni- 
hilate all his hopes, and cast him adrift upon the world. Such 
was the state of affairs when Lucy left her home to endea- 
vour to gain an interview with her fover, and fell in with 
old Will, who in early life, according to his own account, 
had sailed with the iral, and was now going to pay hin 
a visit, and see some of his old messmates, of w the 
cipal a of the household was composed. She had 
plundered by some villains of all she possessed at day- 
break, but still continued her journey, till, worn with hun- 
orsea os a with fatigue, she entered the inn, and im- 
assistance. 

The shades of evening fell on the lands¢ape as hd 
ed under the avenue of trees that ledtoGrove House. Will, 
having promised to exert himself in obtaining an interview 
between Mr M—— and his — left her at a short dis- 
tance, and onward. Almost overpowered by her 
reflecti and every pulse throbbing violently with agita- 
tion, she leaned against the trunk of a tree, expecting to 
see the being whom, next Heaven, she loved most tenderly. 
*T was now too dark to distinguish objects, but she cou 
hear ay ip ee and she sunk without sense or 
motion to nd. On amen § she found herself 
sitting on a south in a small room, and the old housekeeper, 
with other females, sedulously administering to her ne- 
cessity. Her eye glanced wildly round for another object, 
while the old lady strove to soothe her mind, informing her 
that ‘twas herself who had discovered her in the avenue, at 
the request of old Will. Refreshments were placed, of 
which Lacy partook sparingly desirous of knowing, yet 
trembling to ask, whether Mr M— was in the house, or 

seen the worthy veteran, her kind conductor. 
” said the admiral, entering the room ab- 
hew was sitting alone, and ruminat- 
pless condition, but more u the 
attach t, little imagining that she 
who occupied his thoughts was at that moment under the 
same (—‘* pray, sir, what does that man deserve who robs 
@ friend of his d t treas who, stealing into the con- 
fidence of a young and artless girl, under the flag of affec- 
turns p’ and plunders his prize with remorseless 
ty?” The young man sat — for these ques- 
tions were precisely accordant to his own feelings previous 
to the entrance of his uncle. “ Answer me!” exclaimed 
the admiral, raising his voice, “ answer me directly ad 
cannot, sir; I am too Or 
what does he merit,” continued the adm “ who, con- 
trary to the views of a relative that has him to 
, first contracted himself to a young female, and t 


her!” “ Infamy !—infamy and dis; !” ex. 
the ized “ft feel it ene 


ou have judged t, sir. Your acquain- 
tance with the poor dis child of Lieutenant 

I have just received information of, and your own lips 
have condemned you.” “ Not so much as my heart, 
sic,” replied M——. “‘ Pass what sentence you please; 


ut the villain that would betray innocence, and. 


but oh! suffer me to fault !—do not drive 


me to d  < » sir, you are convinced 
of your error ;” and, ringing the bell ently, a servant 
ai Order Mr M——’s horse to the 


3” then 
turning to the young man, “ This is no longer a home 
for Zon however, you shall first have the satisfaction 
of facing your accuser;” and, again ringing the bell, 
directed another servant to introduce the —— No 
culprit ever stood more agitated than M—— while these 
orders were given. He fixed his eyes upon the door 
in anxious 1 my en 3 but what were his feelings—what 
his y—when Lucy herself appeared! He would have 
rushed towards her; but his uncle caught his arm, and, in 
a voice that made the poor girl tremble, “ No, sir! would 
you again coil like a snake about your victim ? would you 
once more sting a bosom whose only fault was loving a 
villain? Go, sir! you have forfeited all pretensions to 
my favour—you Have degraded my name—you have dis- 
graced yourself. Go, and let me never see your face 
again!” This was too much for Lucy ; she had ex- 
pected a private interview with her lover, and imagined, 
when she quitted the housekeeper’s apartment, "twas for 
that purpose the folding-doors of the drawing-room were 
thrown open. How t, then, was her surprise and dis- 
tress when she found herself in the presence of the admiral ! 
He was habited in an immense cloak, that covered his 
whole person, and his laced cocked hat upon his head ; 
but the sentence was no sooner pronounced than Lu 
knelt before him, imploring mercy. M——, at the same 
moment, threw himself by her side, caught her upraised 
hand, joined it in his own, and offered his petitions with 
hers. The old admiral dashed the tears from his eyes, 
and, overcome by the scene, grasped their united h 

and blessed them, But who can express the astonishment 
the gratitude, of Lucy, when, throwing off his cloak and 
hat, he appeared before her as her generous benefactor 
and guide—even old Brock !—Greenwich 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWEDEN. 


FLaGRantT crimes (says Rae Wilson in his Travels in 
Normandy, &c.) rarely occur in Sweden, and not a ai. 
gle execution, I was told, had taken place in Gotten- 
burg for twenty-four years. An affair, however, at- 
tended with circumstances of marked atrocity, took place 
just before I arrived, that excited a more than ordinary 
degree of interest. The history of it is shortly this: 
A Danish vessel was boarded and plundered by some 
tuffians, who had long been notorious for their bad 
conduct, and, in truth, held to be a pest to that part of 
the coast where they lived. At this time their acts of 
outrage and violence exceeded those of any previous 
period. In addition to their committing robbery, they 
attacked and boarded a vessel, which- they not only 
plundered, but they barbarously murdered two men 
and a boy, who formed the crew. On the crime being 
discovered, the whole country to a man turned out to 
hunt up the authors of these bloody deeds, and com- 
pletely encircled the spot to which they had fled for 
refuge. On being discovered, they were apprehended 
and taken to Gottenburg, and brought to trial before a 
court of assize. It is laid down as a fundamental law 
in the criminal code of this country, that, in cases of 
murder, no proof of a circumstantial nature is admitted 
as sufficient for inflicting capital punishment; and, ofcourse, 
hearsay must be of still less authority. This can only pro- 


ceed ontwogrounds; namely, thefull confession of the cri- | 


minal himself, or a positive evidence of the crime having 
been actually seen committed. Should this not happen, he 
is confined to jail ; where it often occurs that the horrors 
of a guilty conscience prompt him to confess his crime, 


and thus satisfy the ends of public justice. The ring- 


leader here first admitted the full extent of his guilt, and 
showed the greatest mark of contrition. He was per- 


mitted to address the people on Sunday from the window 


of his prison, in a kind of sermon, which, it is said, was 
delivered with great sincerity and devotion. The other 
two confessed their criminality at the distance of three 
months afterwards, and all were led out for exeeution. 
The mode of punishment was as follows :—Their right 
hands were first cut off, and immediately afterwards their 
heads; when their bodies, with the clothes, were stretched 
out horizontally on three different wheels, attached each 
to the top of a pole about ten feet in height. The heads 
and hands were nailed on separate poles of similar height, 
and the whole left exposed, till they dropped from the 
effects of the elements. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
‘Tne literature of Spain is well known to be in the lowest 
condition, and in a state most prejudicial to the cultivation 
of genius, or the intelligence of the people. This particu- 
larly appears to be the case from an account written by 
Henry D. Inglis, in his work entitled “ Spain in 1830.”— 
“ A priest, with whom I was acquainted in Madrid (says 
he), telling me one day that he had thought of going to 
London or Paris to print an English and Spanish Grammar 
which he had written, I asked him why he did not print 
them in Madrid, since they were intended for the use of 


his own especially as they could contain nothitig 
political? His answer was, that nothing was so difficult 
as to obtain a licence to publish a book, even although it 
contained no allusion to politics ; and ‘the better the book 
said he, ‘the more difficult it is to obtain a licence, and the 
to because government dees not 
encourage writing, or even thinking, u 

Gets and the peblication’ of peed book 
ing.’ This comprehensive reply explains, pretty nearly, 
the present state of literature in Spain, judging of it by the 
number and merit of published works. 

The number of books published, from 1820 to 1823, was 
very considerable. The energy then communicated to let. 
ters, from the removal of all restriction, was extraordinary ; 
books upon all subjects issued from the press, and the 
best proof perhaps that can be given that many of these 
| were books of talent is, that most of them are now prohibited. 
| Literature, however, then received an impetus, which still 

continues, in some degree, to affect it, notwithstanding the 
difficulties to be overcome; for there is a considerably 
| greater number of books published now than previous to 
the revolution : and no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that another removal of the restrictions which press upon 


©Y literature would bring into the field a large accession of ria. 


| tive talent. Even after a licence has been obtained to pub. 
lish a manuscript, its publication is still a dangerous specu- 
lation ; because it frequently happens that, when the book 
is printed and partly circulated, some great man, even more 
fastidious than the censors, discovers a dubious passage, and 
the book is prohibited. There are four difficulties, there. 
fore, which an author must resolve to face before he sits 

| down to prepare his manuscript :—The probability that he 
may be refused a licence ; the probability that, before being 

licensed, his manuscript may be mutilated ; a probability 
that, I am told, amounts almost to a certainty, unless the 
work be upon one of the exact sciences; the probability 
that, after the work be published, some caprice may forbid 
its sale; and the certainty that, if the work be a talented 
work, the author of it, whether obtaining his licence or no, 
will be looked upon with suspicion ; and, if in government 
employment, will almost certainly lose his appointment. 

These are sad drawbacks upon literary exertion ; but there 

is yet another. Men are afraid to read as well as to write ; 

and the sale of the work is therefore insecure. Booksellers 
do not care to venture upon the publication without some 
guarantee; the consequence of which is, that almost every 

book published in Spain is published by subscription or ix 

numbers, or both in numbers and by subscription—by either 

of which modes the risk is lessened. What should we say 

in England of bills posted about the streets, announcing a 

new novel, to be published by subscription and in numbers ! 

Yet I saw an announcement of this kind, of a novel to be 

called ‘* El Dissemulador’—the Dissembler. But the 

greater number of books at present published in Spain are 
translations from French and English, adapted, of course, 
to the Spanish censorship. 

, Although the Spanish government endeavours by every 
means to repress intelligence, and thwart the progress of 
knowledge, there is no lack of books in Spain to those who 

, Will and dare to read them. This is, indeed, done under 

the rose; but it isdone. There are two libraries in Madrid, 

which contain the best French authors; and p whe 
are known to the librarian, or recommended to him, may 
obtain almost every prohibited book. 1 had personal proof 
of this. Sitting one morning with a lady connected with 
the royalist party, but a woman of very liberal views, and 
| one of the few blue stockings of Madrid, I was compassion- 
| ating the situation of those who, like herself, were lovers of 
| literature, but who were denied the means of gratifying their 


' taste. The lady assured me, she had no need of my com. 
| passion upon this score, for that she might have any French 
| author she chose, and many English authors, from the li- 
of ——_—. And when I expressed some surprise at 
this, she desired me to fix upon any celebrated books that 
| occurred to me, and they should be put into my hands in 
| Jess than half an hour. I chose accordingly ; and, in ten 
| minutes, I had in my hands a Paris edition of the “ So- 
| cial Compact,” and the Basil edition of “ Gibbon’s Histo- 
tical Work.” Books, therefore, may be had ; but persons 
are afraid to have and to read them. We may ask, can 
, these restrictions and fears exist much longer? I think not. 
| The reign of ignorance in Spain, it is evident, already 
| gives symptoms of its dissolution.” 


The Heottish Dukes. 


HAMILTON. 
Great as this family has been in the recent periods of 
Scottish history, it is not very ancient. It possessed no 
| distinction before the reign of James II., and cannot well 
| trace its existence any higher than the time of Bruce. 
| In the space of time between the reigns of these two mo- 
| narchs, Hamilton of Cadyow was only a knight of small 
| estate. Sir James Hamilten, the seventh of the series, 
was a man of eminent political ability, and in 1445 be- 
came a lord of Parliament, under the title of Lord Ha- 
milton. His principal lands were those of Cadyow and 
Mawhan, in Lanarkshire, and Kinneil in West Lothian. 
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inthe earlier part of his career, he joined the turbulent 
Earl of Douglas, but at last he left that nobleman at a 
most critical moment, and gave the superiority te the 
forces. Rising upon the ruins of his former friends, 

he married the princess Mary, daughter of James IT., and 
widow of Thomas Boyd, Earlof Arran This great no- 
bleman died in 1479. His son James, second Lord Ha- 
milton, was created Earl of Arran by James IV. imme- 
diately after the marriage of that monarch to the princess 
Margaret of England in 1503. The Earl of Arran bore e 
conspicuons part in the transactions of history during the 
minority of James V. His son, the second Earl, as great- 
to James II., would have succeeded James V. 

as king, but for the birth of the unfortunate Mary, a few 
days before the death of that monarch. As some conso- 
lation for this disappointment, he was made regent of 
the kingdom, an office for which his vacillating character 
was ill fitted. Having favoured the views of France in 
bringing about a match between Mary and the Dauphin, 
he was honoured with the French title of Duke of Chas- 
tellherault, which, however, has since fallen into abey- 


ceeded by his son James, fifth duke, who, in his turn 
gave place to James, sixth duke, the grandfather of 
Douglas, the eighth duke, who was succeeded by his un- 
cle, Archibald, father of the present noble inheritor of 
the titles. The family has not, ever since the reign of 
Queen Anne, made a great figure in public events,* hav- 
ing been, during one part of the intermediate time, Jaco- 
bites, and in the remaining part Whigs, and thus, in a 
great measure, debarred from high official employment. 
The present Duke is a Whig ; and the family possessions, 
which, rather curiously, are just about the same in ex- 
tent as in the reign of James II., may be estimated at 
about 1..50,000 a-year. 


LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN, 

The events of Bunyan’s life were few. He was born 
within a mile of Bedford, in the year 1628; his parents 
were braziers, and he was a up to the same trade. 
He seems, by his own account, to have been rather dissipated 
in his youth, but he married early, and soon afterwards 
acquired decidedly religious habits. Being of a very en- 
thusiastic temperament and vivid imagination, he was con- 


ance. The eldest son of this nobleman was insane, | 
and the family influence and vassalage were managed, | 
during his life, by his brothers Lord John and Lerd | 


Claud, the latter of whom was ancestor of the Abercorn | 


These noblemen acted and suffered much for sixteen years, during which time he paid ay ew 2 an 
ing, 


family. 
one Mary, who, when about to submit to the execu- | 
tioner, took a ring off her finger, and sent it to Lord 
John, as a memorial of her gratitude. After suffering | 
of exile on her account, he was restored by James_ 
VL, and, his insane brother being put aside, was created 
Marquis of Hamilton, April 17, 1599. He died in 1604. | 
His son James, the second Marquis, was a favourite 
courtier of James VI. during his English reign, but died 
young, March 2, 1625, a few days before the king. James, | 
the third Marquis, son of the preceding, was a remark- 
ably amiable nobleman, and for many years was chief 
adviser to Charles I. on Scottish affairs. In the unfor-. 
tunate disputes between his countrymen and their sove- 
reign respecting religion, he took a conspicuous part as 


| 


amediator, but entirely failed in all his efforts to pre- | rative powers, which he exercised as frequently as 
serve peace. He consented to serve his master as com- | for the amusement of his father’s domestics and paris: sioners. 
mander of the fleet sent in May 1638 to overawe the Co- | 


venanters. But he never dared toland. It is said that 
when his ships appeared off Leith, his mother rode down 
to the shore amidst the people, with pistols at her saddle- 
bow, and threatened to shoot him with her own hand, it 
he should dare to set a hostile foot upon his native coun- 
try. He never put this threat to the proof, but in a few 
weeks sailed back to England In the heat of the civil 
war, he and his brother, the Earl of Lanark, became so 
obnoxious to the royal suspicions, on account of their 
mediation, that the king imprisoned them in Pendennis 
Castle. Previously, however, in 1643, he was created 


Duke of Hamilton. Having been afterwards released, 
he endeavoured, in 1648, to rescue his unfortunate mas- 


ter by means of a Scottish army called the Engagement, 

ut was defeated by Cromwell, and taken prisoner. 
When Charles passed through Windsor to his trial, the 
captive Marquis was permitted to approach. He fell at 
the feet of his royal kinsman, and could only murmur 
forth, “ My dear master!” ‘“‘ Yes,” said Charles, pun- 


ning, in bitterness of spirit, upon the words, “ I have in- | 


deed been a dear master to you.” He was beheaded in 
- Palace Yard, Westminster, a few weeks after the death 


of the king. His brother, who su Jed to his honours, | In the summer of 1793, there was, as is well known, an 


fell at the battle of Worcester, little more than two years 
after; and the titles and estates then devolved on Anne, 


daughter of the first duke. This peeress is said to have 
teen supported during the usurpation chiefly by the ex-_ 


ertions of a female servant. She married a son of the 
Marquis of Douglas, who, after the Restoration, was 
ereated Duke of Hamilton for life. Thus the family 
name ceased, in reality, to be Hamilton, and became 
Douglas. This peer acted a conspicuous part at the Re- 


volution, by presiding over the Parliament which settled 


the crown on William and Mary. He died in 1694, and, 
in 1698, upon the resignation of the Duchess (who sur- 


vived till 1717), the titles were transferred by royal pa-_ 


tent to their son James, who had all along been a violent 
Jacobite. This nobleman acted a prominent part in the 
politics of Queen Anne’s reign, as leader of the country 
‘nterest, but, in November 1712, was cut off in the fa- 
mous duel with Lord Mohun, in Hyde Park. On this 
ecasion, Lord Mohun was also killed. Owing to the 
false evidence of the Duke's second, Colonel Hamilton, 
General Macartney, who had acted in that capacity to 
Lerd Mohun, was accused of having killed his Grace, 
of which, however, he was honourably acquitted upon 
trial. It affords a curious instance of the difficulty of 
ever altogether wiping off a false imputation, that, in com- 
mon fame at this day, the Duke of Hamilton is supposed 
not to have got fair play. This nobleman, who had been 
Created Duke of Brandon as a British peerage, was suc- 


| flew by her like a wheel. At another time the whole party 


tinually haunted by what appeared to him visions and 
heavenly revelations. Having taken means to disseminate 
his own peculiar notions, he was arrested as a dangerous 
person, and thrown into prison, where he remained for 
twelve years. It was here he wrote most of his works, 
which are very voluminous. He survived his confinement 


annual visit to London, employing himself in preac 

and superintending the publication of his different composi- 
tions. He died in the year 1688, aged sixty. He left be- 
hind him a widow, who had been his second wife, and three 
children. The year in which the first edition of the | 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was published is not known. The 
second edition is preserved in the British Museum, and 


bears date 1678. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. 


Epwarp Dantet CLarkE, the object of the following in- 
teresting biographic sketch, and one of the most distin- | 
ene travellers in recent times, was born on the 5th of | 

une 1769, at Willingdon, in the county of Sussex. “ Even | 
when a child,” says his biographer, in the work entitled the | 
National Library, “he is said to have displayed great —< 
ible 


In his boyish studies, however, he was wanting in applica- 
tion, a fault arising from the quickness and vivacity of his 
| mind, actuated by insatiable curiosity, and characterised 
| from the beginning by a decided parti: ity for natural his- 
| tory. In the spring of 1786, he obtained the office of chapel 
| clerk at Jesus College, Cambridge, and next year he sus- 
| tained the loss of his father, when he had to contend with 
| Numerous difficulties. He seems to have been disgusted 
| with the system of education at Cambridge, caring nothin 
| for mathematics, which were theie regarded all in all, an 
| finding nothing whatever to kindle the ardour of his ambi- 
| tious mind. is favourite studies, such as they were, he 
| nevertheless pursued with considerable eagerness; and by 
' degrees his taste, after wavering for some time, settled de- 
| finitively on literature. 
| Inthe year 1790, Clarke obtained the office of private 
| tutor to the Hon. Henry Taftar, nephew to the Duke of 
| Dorset; and in 1794, he was fortunate enough to obtain an 
| engagement to travel with Lord Berwick, through Ger- 
aiany and Switzerland into Italy. He was now in the posi- 
tion for which nature had originally designed him. “ An 
, unbounded love of travel,” says he, *‘ influenced me at av 
early — of my life. It was conceived in infancy, 
| I shall carry it with me tothe grave.” Clarke and his com- 
| panion having passed the me which, however frequently 
| seen, still maintain their rank among the most sublime ob- 
jects in nature, descended into Italy, visited Turin and 
| Rome, and then proceeded to Naples, in which city and its 
_ environs they remained nearly two years. 


| eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which our traveller, now an 
| inhabitant of Naples, enjoyed ample opportunities of visit- 
ing. And here a striking manifestation of the daring intre- 
pidity of the English occurred : for not only Clarke hrin.self, 
art of whose business as a traveller it was to familiarise 
imself with danger, but numbers of other English gentle- 
men, and even ladies, ascended to the mouth of the burning 
crater, and the sources of lava-streams in an active state, for 
mere amusement; where, on one occasion, a lady narrowl 
escaped death from a large stone from the volcano, whic 


were menaced with the fate of the elder Pliny. It was in 
the month of February. “1 found the crater in a very ac- 
tive state,” says Clarke, “ throwing out volleys of immense 
stones, transparent with vitrification, and such showers of 
| ashes involved in thick sulphurous clouds, as rendered any 
approach to it extremely dangerous. We ascended as near 
as possible, and then crossing over to the lava, attempted to 
coast it up to its source. This we soon found was impossi- 
ble, for an unfortunate wind blew all the smoke of the lava 
hot uponus, attended at the same time with such athick mist 
of minute ashes from the crater, and such fumes of sulphur, 
that we were in danger of being suffocated. In this per- 
ay I had recourse to an expedient recommended by Sir 
- Hamilton, and proposed immediately crossing the cur- 
rent of liquid java, to gain the windward side of it ; but felt 
some fears, owing to the very liquid appearance the lava 
there had so near its source. Al] my companions were 
against the scheme, and while we stood deliberating, im- 
mense fragments of stone, and huge volcanic bombs, that 
had been cast out by the crater, but which the smoke had 
ea us from observing, fell thick about us, and rolled 
y with a velocity that would have crushed any of us, had 
we been in the way. I found we must either leave our pre- 


_ before 


sent spot, or expect instant death ; therefore, covering m 
face with my hat, I rushed upon the lava and over 


other having my boots only a little burn 
and my ah Not one of my companions, how? 
ever, would stir, nor could any persuasion of mine avail in 
getting a single guide over to me. I then saw clearly the 
whole of the scene, and expected my friends would every 
moment be sacrificed to their own imprudence and want of 
courage, as the stones from the crater fell ee? around 
them, and vast rocks of lava bounded by them with great 
force. At last 1 had the satisfaction of seeing them retire, 
leaving me entirely alone. I begged hard for a torch to be 
thrown over to me, that I might not be lost when the night 
came on. It was then that André, one of the ciceroni of 
Resina, after being ised a bribe, ran over to me, and 
brought with him a bottle of wine and a torch. We had 
coasted the lava, ascending for some time, when looking 
back I perceived my companions endeavouring to cross the 
lava lower down, where the stream was narrower. In doing 
this, they found themselves insulatéd asit were, and surrou 
ed by two different rivers of liquid fire. They immediately 
pressed forward, being terribly scorched by both currents, 
and ran to the side where 1 was; in doing which one of the 
guides fell into the middle of the red-hot lava, but met with 
no other injury than having his hands and face burnt, and 
losing, at the same time, a bottle of vin de grave, which was 
broke in the fall, and which proved a very unpleasant loss 
to us, being ready to faint with excessive thirst, fatigue, 
and heat. Having once more rallied my forces, I proceeded 
on, and in about half an hour I pen the chasm through 
which the lava had d itself a p out of the moun- 
tain. To describe this sight is utterly beyond all human 
ability. My companions, who were with me then, shared 
in the asteulchment it produced ; and the sensations the 
felt, in concert with me, were such as can be oblitera 
only with our lives. All I had seen of volcanic ph 
did not lead me to expect such a spectacle as 1 then 
beheld. 1 had seen the vast rivers of lava which descended 
into the plains below, and carried ruin and devastation with 
them; but they resembled a vast heap of cinders on the 
scoriz of an iron foundry, rolling slowly along, and fallin, 


| with a rattling noise over one another. Here a vast arch 
| chasm presented itself in the side of a mountain, from which 


rushed, with the velocity of a flood, the clear vivid torrent 
of lava in perfect fusion, and totally unconnected with any 
other matter that was not in a state of complete solution, 
unattended by any scoria on its surface, or gross materials 
of an insolvent nature; but flowing with the translucency 
of honey, in regular channels cut finer than art can imitate, 
and glowing with all the splendour of the sun.” 

In the July of the same year our traveller viewed Vesuvius 
under another aspect, when soft, tranquil beauty had suc- 
ceeded to terrific sublimity. « While we were at tea in the 
Albergo Reale,” says he, “ such a scene presented itself, as 
every one agreed was beyond any thing of that kind th 
had ever seen before. It was caused by the moon, whic 
suddenly rose behind the convent on Vesuvius; at first a 
small bright line, silvering all the clouds, and then a full 
orb, which threw a blaze of light across the sea, throu 
which the vessels passed and repassed in a most beautiful 
manner, At the same time, the lava, of a different huc, 
Spread its warm tint upon all the objects near it, and threw 
a red line across the bay, directly parallel to the reflection 
of the moon’s rays. It was one of those scenes which one 
dwells upon with regret, because one feels the impossibility 
of retaining the inipression it affords. It remains in the 
memory, but then all its outlines and its colours are so 
faintly touched, that the beauty of the spectacle fades away 
with the landscape; which, when covered by the clouds of 
the night, and veiled in darkness, can never be revived by 
the pencil, the pen, or by any recourse to the traces it has 
left upon the mind.” 

In the autumn of 1793, Clarke received from Lord Berwick 
@ proposal that he should accompany him to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, with which our traveller, whose secret wishes 
had long pointed that way, immediately closed. While 
Preparations were making for the journey, Lord Berwick 
suddenly recollected that some living, to which he was to 
present his brother, might fall vacant during his absence, 
and be lost to his family. He determined, therefore, on 
sending an express to England ; and when he had hired his 
courier, Clarke, who perhaps felt the want of violent exer- 
cise, 0 to accompany the man, that no time might be 
lost. He accordingly set out for Engiand, and, having re- 
mained two or three days in don to execute the com- 
mission with which he had been intrusted, he hurried down 
to Shropshire, and arranged the business which had brought 
him to England. This being accomplished, he returned to 

don, where, to his infinite surprise and mortification, ke 
found a letter from Lord Berwick, informing him that the 
expedition to Egypt had been postponed or abandoned. 
His en ent with this nobleman, however, had not yet 
expired. He, therefore, after a short stay in England, 
hastened back to 4” from whence he ly returned in 
the summer of 1] 91 

Clarke now some time with his mother and family 
at Uckfield, and, in the autumn of the same year, under- 
took, at the recommendation of the Bishop of St Asaph, the 
care of Sir Thomas Mostyn, a youth of about seventeen. 
This engagement continued about a year, during which pe- 
riod he resided with his pupil in Wales, where he became 
known to Pennant, with whom he afterwards maintained a 
col dence. When this connection had, from some 
unexplained causes, ceased to exist, our traveller underie uk 
a small periodical work, called “ Le RSveur,” which, when 
twenty-nine numbers had been published without success, 
was judiciously discontinued, and sunk so completely into 
ey that not a single copy, it is believed, could now 

‘ound. 

In the autumn of 1796, Clarke entered into an engage- 
ment with the family of Lord Uxbridge, which, under what- 
ever auspices begun, was New Doses to himself, and 
satisfactory to his employers. The youth first placed un- 
der his care, delicate and feeble in constitution, soon fell a 
prey to disease , but the next youngest son of the family, 
the honourable Berkeley Paget, succeeded his brother ; 
and with him, in the summer and autumn of 1797, our tra. 
veller made the tour of Scotland. This was in every re- 
spect an agreeable and fortunate journey for our psn A 
who not onl 
iful, which 


y enjoyed the scenery, wild, varied, and bean- 
North of England and many parts of Scot. 


the 
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lent to his family. 

On 
‘was now sent to Oxford, Clarke retired to Uckfield, w 
for a time, he seemed entirely immersed in the pleasures of 
field-sports. His devotion to this species of amusement, 
however, was destined to be of short duration. A you 
gentleman of Sussex, whose education had been very muc 
neglected, succeeded about this time to a considerable 
estate, —— he intimated his desire of placing him- 
self for years under the guidance and instruction of 
our traveller, first at Cambridge, and afterwards during a 
long and extensive tour upon continent. The — 
niary part of the a ay was very liberal, says Mr Otter, 
was ent upon t delay. The travel- 
ler and his pupil temained a whole year at Cambridge, dur- 

which the former, who fully understood the advantages 
e, and had been hitherto wan- 
dering life ursuing any course of study, 
he preliminary ion r stulies over. 

Clarke his to prepare for their travels. 
Two other individuals were at first associated with them— 
Professor Malthus, author of the celebrated treatise on po- 
pulation; and the Rev. Mr Otter, afterwards the biogra- 
pher of our traveller. The party set out from Cambrid 
@o the 20th of May 1799, and arrived at Hamburg on ¢ 
25th. Here they made but a short stay before they set out 
for Copenhagen, and from thence, by way of Stockholm, 
across the whole of Sweden to Tornea, on the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Malthus and Otter left them at the Wener Lake. 
Clarke, with all the enthusiasm of a genuine traveller, 
could never imagine he had carried his researches sufficient. 
y far ; but, having reached the (ith degree of northern la- 

tude, declared he would not return until he should have 
snuffed the polarair. His pupil, Cripps, seems to have 
shared largely in his | ive p ity, and in the cou- 
rage which prompts to indulge it. T hey therefore proceed- 
ed towards the polar regions together ; but having reached 
Knontakis, in latitude 68 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds 
north, our traveller, who had previously been seized by a 


severe fit of illness, was constrained to abandon the polar | 


expedition, and shape his course towards the south. Writ- 
ing from Enontakis to his mother, ‘‘ We have found,” sa 
he, *‘ the cottage of a priest in this remote corner of t 
world, and have been snug with him a few days. Yester- 
day I launched a baloon, eighteen feet in height, which I 
had made to attract the natives. You may guess thelr 
astonishment when they saw it rise from the earth. 


* Js it not famous to be bere within the frigid zone, more — 


than two degrees within the arctic, and nearer to the pole 
than the most northern shores of Iceland? Fora long time 
darkness has been a stranger to us. The sun, as yet, passes 
not below the horizon, but he di 
hind a mountain to the north. is we d, 
and had the satisfaction to see him make his courtesy with- 
out setting. At midnight the priest of this place lights his 
pipe, during three weeks in the year, by means of a burning- 
from the sun’s rays.” 

Having, for the reason above stated, given up the design 
of visiting the polar regions, they returned to Tornea, and 
thence proceeded through Sweden and Norway, which late 
ter country (probably for the same reason which made Po; 
of the opinion of the last author he —_ he preferred for 
sublimity of scenery to Switzerland. They then entered 
Russia, and arrived at Petersburg on the 
1800. Clarke, it is well known, entertained a very mean 

pinion of the Russians; but, judging from the testimony 
of Bishop Heber, a calmer and more dispassionate man, as 
well as from that of many other travellers, it would appear 
that his judgment was neither rash nor ill-founded. “ We 
have been here five days,” says he. “‘ Our servants were 
taken from us at the frontiers, and much difficulty had we 
with the Russian thieves as we came along. Long accus- 
tomed to Swedish honesty, it is difficult for us to assume all 
at once a system of suspicion and caution: the 


his crimson visage be- 
i ded 


th of January, | 


stream from my eyes whi te.” Toa 
S ote of mi : no others should ever leave their fire- 


sides—travelling, next to the performance of virtuous ac- 

the most exquisite pleasure upon earth. The 
| imagination, impregnated by a classical education, witn 
| glowing ideas of what certain scenes once were, invests them 
with unear:hly splendour, of which no experience can ever 


divest them.” 
As it would be im to curtail the biographic sketch 
of this celebrated traveller, and as it would extend to too 
t length for one article, the remainder will be presented 
fa the succeeding number of the Journal. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 
Many years there appeared in the EurorEaN MaGa- 
ZINE a series of articles illustrative of the civil history, re- 
| ligion, laws, learning, arts, ce, 8, 9 
| dresses, &c. of the people of Britain, both before and after 
the Norman conquest, and which being now little known, 
I consider worthy of beit.g abridged and introduced to the 
notice of my ers. The authorities need not be quoted. 
SLAVERY. 

It is mentioned that the commerce of England was con- 
siderable, even before the abdication of the Romans, and 
| that it continued to flourish under their successors, the 
Saxons. During the supremacy of that people, the slave 


trade of Britain rose into great importance. Great num- 
| bers of unhappy men, women, and children, were annually 
| exported and exposed to sale in all the markets of Europe ; | 
| and it was the spectacle of so great a number of English | 
slaves, exposed in this manner, in the market of Rome, | 
| that inspired Gregory the Great with the resolution of at-| 
tempting their conversion to Christianity, and which he| 
| afterwards accomplished under St Augustine. The people) 
| of _— seem to have taken the lead in this infamous 
| trathe. 


ARTICLES IMPORTED. 

Books, especially on religious subjects, as well as relics, 
| pictures, statues, vessels, vestments, &c. formed no incon- 
| siderable articles of importation ; and when the city of Ve- 
nice, and afterwards the cities of Pisa and Amalphi, be- 
came the repositories of the east, precious stones, gold, sil-| 
ver, linen, spices, drugs, and other kinds of goods, were 
likewise imported. What particularly increased this bold 
species of commerce, was a law made by Athelstan, which | 
enacts, “ That if a mariner or h se prosper as to 
make three voyages over the high seas, with a ship and 
cargo of his own, he shall be advanced to the honour of a 
thane.” Wines were likewise imported from Germany and 
Flanders, and furs, deer-skins, whale oil, ropes, &c. from 
Scandinavia. In short, it appears that the foreign trade of | 
England was so extensive, even in this rem.te — as to 
furnish such of her inhabitants as could atford to pay for | 
them, with a share of all the commodities that were then 
_ known in any part of the world. 

PRICES OF ARTICLES. 
| _A sheep, by the laws of Athelstan, was estimated at one 
| shilling, or fifteen ence of our money. The fleece was 
| two-fifths of the value of the whole sheep, which is much | 
| above its present estimation. Silk and cotton were quite! 
unknown. Linen was not much used. An ox was com- 
puted at six times the value of a sheep, and a cow at four. 
A horse was valued at about thirty Saxon shillings, which | 
may be equal to thirty-six shillings of our money; a mare | 
| or colt was twenty shillings. A scouie one shilling and | 
threepence. The Toned wages of a child the first year was | 
| eight shillings, or the price of a cow’s ue in summer, | 
or an ox in winter. Between the years and 1000, a hide’ 
of land was bought for 118 shillings, which was little more 
than one shilling an acre, and which appears to have been 
the usual price. The Saxon Chronicle tells, that in the) 
reign of Edward the Confessor, there was the most terrible | 
famine ever known; insomuch that a quarter of wheat rose 
to sixty pence, or about fifteen shillings of our present mo- 
ney ; consequently, it was as dear as if it now cost seven 


of this is, that they remove all the moveables out of their 
way. I wish much to like the Russians, but those who go- 
vern them will take care I never shall. This place, were it 


not for its magnificence, would be insufferable. We silently | 


mourn when we remember Sweden. As for our harps, there 
are no trees to as m= upon ; nevertheless, we sit down 
by the waters of ylon, and weep. They open all the 
letters, and therefore there is something for them to chew 
oe, ye I dare not add; perhaps your experience wil. 
the rest.” 
si if we add nis picture of the execrable despot who 
then governed Russia, will have been said of his ex- 
at Petersburg. “ It is a ange he writes, “to 
say what wil] be the end of things here, or whether the Em- 
is more of a madman, a fooi, a knave, or a tyrant. If 
were to relate the ravings, the follies, the villanies, the 
eruelties of that detestable beast, I should never reach the 
end of my letter. Certainly things cannot long go on as 
they do now. The other day the soldiers, by his order, ead- 
ed a gentleman in the streets, because the cock of his 
was not in a line with his nose. He has sent the Prince 
of Condé's army to the = about, which is hushed up, 
and it isto appear that are ceded to Great Britain. 
He refuses even to ambassadors for their couriers. 
One is not safe a moment. It is not enough to act by rule, 
you must regulate your features to the whims of a police- 
Officer. If you frown in the streets, you will be taken up.” 
From Petersburg they proceeded in sledges to Moscow, 
which, like most oriental cities, d all splend from 


a distant view, but shrank upon their entering it into a miser. | 
able collection of hovels, interspersed with a few grotesque | 
churches and tawdry palaces. This place, which is too 


well known to ~ py me to dwell much upon its ° 
t 


ance, witted to proceed to the Crimea. Arriving at 
ina the sea of Azov, Clarke amused himself with 
swimming ip the rate Be ancient Tanais, between Europe 


“ Do, for 
gine,” says he, in a letter to w friend, “ what 1 must feel 


ds ten shillings sterling. This much exceeds the great 
amine at the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when a quar- 
ter of wheat sold for four pounds. 
CHARACTER OF THE SAXONS. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes are described by all the 
ancient writers as remarkably tall, strong, and robust in their 
person; being distinguishable for the elegance of their 
shapes at the of their They | 
considerable genius, and possessed a degree of courage | 
to all northern natives, particularly the Danes, whe male a 
considerable proportion of the first settlers; and who, com- 
ing from a barren uncultivated state, living mostly by plun- 
der and piracy, were a remarkably hardy and daring race. 
It was one of their favourite martial axioms, “ That a Dane | 
who wished to acquire the character of a brave man should | 
always attack two enemies, stand firm and receive the attack | 
of three ; retire only one pace from four, and fly fromno fewer | 
than five.” The Anglo-Saxons and Danes, when they were | 
incorporated as a nation, were of a social disposition, and | 
delighted much in forming themselves inte fraternities, and | 
guilds of various kinds, which were cemented by frequent 
convivial meetings. The social usages of this period in- 
duced a general hospitality, which spread all over the coun- 
try. Great excesses in eating and drinking were introduced 
by the Danes, who were always, and in some rexpect con- 
tinue till this day, lovers of the pleasures of the table. The 
profusion and indulgence of one Gurmand, a Danish chicf, | 
was so excessive, that his name was applied to characterise 
— of a luxurious living, and hence our phrase gorman- 

DEMEANOUR AND DRESS. 

The A xons and Danes were at first rude and un- 
polished in their manners. The Welsh, or native British, 
were also so rude, that there was a necessity for making a | 
law, “ that none of the courtiers should give the Queen a, 
blow, or snatch anything with violence out of her hand, un- | 
der the ty of forfeiting her majesty’s protection.” The | 
dress of the Anglo-Saxons, on their arrival in this country, | 
was after the manner of their German ancestors, very sim- 
ple, consisting of a large mantle or plaid, which covered the | 
whole body, and was fastened on the right shoulder by a| 
outton or ; and those who could afford it wore 


| lock of hair 


thoxe mantles a kind of tunic, exactly fitted to the shape 
of their bodies, and ornamented with patches of the skins & 
different coloured animals. To these were appended breeches 
made of woollen or linen cloth, which hung below the knee 
like modern trousers. It is conjectured, with much feasi, 
bility, that the ordinary smock-shirt of the lish pea. 
santry in the present day is but a modification of the ancient 
tunic of these Anglo-Saxons, and is thus a very curious me. 
morial. About their bodies, and above their tunics, 
wore belts or wry * in which their swords hung almog 
perpendicular. As they wore no stockings, nor any king 
of covering for the legs, for several centuries, they long re. 
tained their fondness for bathing in warm water, which wag 
not only considered as one of the necessaries of life, but en. 
joined by the church ; and the deprivation of this was ai 
the penances inflicted by the clergy on those guilty of trans. 
ions. To bathe every Saturday was the constant prac. 
ce of all w!.o had any regard for personal propriety. About 
the year 785, they began to wear stockings, or bandages of 
woollen or linen cloth tied about the legs from the foot to 
the knee. These bandages are very visible on the figures 
in ancient tapestry. They were in the habit of wearing 
shoes before the use of stockings ; but, what appears extra. 
ordinary, so late as the ninth and tenth centu wooden 
shoes were the only ones worn by the highest ranks of the 
people. Those of one ef the sovereigns are thus described 
bya | mom who had seen them, and shows that right and 
left were known in England fully a thousand year 
since :—‘* The shoes which covered each of his feet are sti]] 
remaining: their soles are of wood, and the upper part of 
leather, tied with thongs: they were so nicely fitted to the 
shape of his feet, that you might discern the order of his 
toes, terminating in a point at the great toe; so that the 
shoe of the right foot could not be put on the left, nor that 
of the left on the right.” 
BEARDS. 

Some of the ancient German nations allowed their beards 
to grow till they had killed an enemy in battie; and the 
probably on their first arrival in Britain, 
and for a considerable time after, followed this fashion, 
After the introduction of Christianity, the clergy were 
obliged to shave their beards, in obedience to the laws and 
—_- of all the western churches. By degrees, the Eng. 

ish laity began to imitate the clergy so far as to shave Si 
their beards, except their upper lips, on which they left a 

by which they were distinguished from the 
French and Normans, who shaved their whole beards. In 
modern times we find this national practice completely re- 
versed. 


CANADIAN FORESTS, 

Tue bush is the native title of the boundless forests of 
Canada. To the bush goes the settler, hungered out of the 
old world, and there he finds food for his family. To the 
bush goes the lumber-man, and there is a supply of timber 
for the Quebec market for ever and a day. 4 the bush 
goes the furrier, and there are his otters and beavers, the 
muffs and the tippets. In exploring the bush, a person 
fancies at times that he has got into complete echitude : he 
bustles along, and the rustling he makes in getting through 
the brushwood deafens his ears to other sounds, while mus- 
quitoes, &c. are too apt to obscure the functions of the eyes; 
but let him listen a little, and various singular sounds meet 
the ear, as do also strange prospects theeye. Birds fly about 
screaming piteously, as if their nests had been lately robbed 
—these remind us of the lapwings inp England. None of the 
feathered tribe in the woody wilderness perch upon boughs, 
and warble sweet notes. No linnets—no nightingales there: 
the music is melancholy, the is sorrow, creating 
similar sensations in the wanderer. Partridges there sit on 
the branches, and there is the robin red-breast as large as a 
thrush, yet a much greater coward than the British robin; 
he turns tail on the proffered crumb, and fears to enter the 
most hospitable mansion, although the doors may be flung 

to receive him. In the bushy hemlock the owl is 
found dozing, while the swamps croak with bull-frogs and 
bitterns. uring the cold frosty nights, the trees creak, 
as if ten thousand bicherons were at them with their hat- 
chets. On the banks of the wild rivers are curious trod- 
den paths—these are the walks of the wolves, foxes, deer, 


| &c. These roads the Indians always adopt when on their 


journeys. Places called deer-licks are also frequent: these 
are salt-marshes, where the deer assemble to lick the saline 
soil. Hunters looking for the animals await them at these 


| marshes with their guns, and shoot scores of them. 


The bush is an 


sa 
- ** A pleasure in the pathless woods.” 
When a man loses his way, he follows down the first run- 
ning brook he comes to, and this never fails te conduct him 
to the banks of some river, where he generally may obtain 
information of his situation. The Indian writes his letters 
on the bark of a tree, and places them in some post-office 
well known to his tribe; which post-office is generally an 
old hollow cedar. Thus they conduct their busi in the 
bash, and breathe sighs to their squaws from Lake Simcoe 
=o to beyond the Rocky Mountains.—Muoctaggart's 
‘anada. 


SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE 
UNION. 


teresting scene. There is, as Byron 


T'ue number of Peers in the Scottish Parliament was 
latterly 160, and of Commons 155. The latter were di- 
vided into Members, or Commissioners (as they were 
called) for shires and boroughs, and all sat in one house, 
and voted promaiscuously. 

On the meeting of Parliament, the members went to 
the house in great solemnity ; and the procession which 
they formed, on account of the predominance of eques- 
trian figures (for all except inferior servants were 0D 
horseback ), was called the RipinG oF THE PARLIAMEXT- 
This scene of splendour is spoken of in Scotland with feel- 
ings of enthusiasm even to this day. 


Then the King, or Lord Commissioner, was ready, the 
ye 


members mounted their horses in the court before 
rood Palace. The burgesses went foremost, in pairs, 
each attended by a lacquey, two trumpeters, and as many 
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ivants, leading the way. Next came the Commis- 
or Knights of shires, two by two, each having two 
Then came such officers of state as were not no- 


blemen ; and two door-keepers of the council tup 
the rear. Next to them rode the Lords, two and two, 
jn their robes, their order being arranged according to 


ir rank and Four trumpeters, four pur- 
pn six heralds, and the gentleman-usher of the 
white rod, followed by Lords. 

bareheaded, roper ilimen 

wie, with his baton in bis hand. Next came the sword 
of State, the Sceptre, and the Crown, carried by three of 
the ancient nobility, bareheaded, and supported by mace- 
tearers. After them came a nobleman, bearing a purse 
hich contained the warrant of the Lord High 
goner. Last of all came that t officer himself, with 
the Dukes on his right, and Marquises on his left. 
When the King was present, the master of the horse 
rode near, buta little aside. Each Duke had eight 
lacqueys ; 2 Marquis had six ; an Earl four ; and the Vis- 
qunts and Barons had three. Every nobleman had a 

tleman to bear his train. 


In the time of episcopacy, the two Archbi were 
sllowed the equipage of Dukes, and the Bishops that of 
Lords.) When the King was present, the Marquises 


rode after the Earls, the Dukes after the Marquises ; 

hen the Lord Chancellor immediately before the King, 

nearing the great seal. The lacqueys had over their 

iveries short velvet coats, embroidered with their badges, 
and mottoes. 

The great officers of state being robed, rode up from the 

about half an hour before the cavalcade, attended 
by their friends on horseback, and waited in the Parlia- 

ent House. 

7 When the High Commissioner entered, the Lord Chan- 
pllor took his purse, and ushered him fromthe bar to the 
throne. When the King was present, the Lord Chan- 
celor received his Majesty at the door of the Parliament 
House, and ushered him up to the throne. All the mem- 
bers of Parliament waited on the King, or Commissioner, 
in the great hall; the noblemen in their scarlet robes, 
faced with ermine, according to their degree ; the guards 
following, and the streets lined with the city guard and 
trained bands. 

The throne was raised six steps, with a canopy of state 
over it. On the first step sat the Lord Chancellor, with 
other great officers on each side; on the other step sat 
the judges. On the right hand of the throne were two 
rows of benches, upon which the Archbishops and Bishops 
formerly sat. In the middle of the floor were two tables, 
one for the regalia; and near it, in two great chairs, sat 
the Lord High Constable and the Earl Marischal. At 
the other table sat the Lord Clerk-Register, with his de- 
puties the Clerks of Parliament. The Commissioners 
for shires sat upon forms, on the right side; and the 
Commissioner for boroughs on the left. If the King 
was present, he spoke to them in his robes, with the 
crown upon his head, and all the members standing un- 
covered ; but the Commissioner appeared only in acom- 
mon suit, and spoke uncovered. 

The members returned in the same order, enly the 
Constable and Marischal rode on the Commissioner’s 
right and left hand, with caps of permission. The Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Privy Seal stood behind, til! all 
withdrew ; and then returned in the same state to the 
Palace as they came to the Parliament House. 

The same ceremonial of riding was observed also on 
thelast day of the Parliament, but not during the ses- 


on. 

Spaldin, in his History of the Troubles, &c. in Scotland 
between the years 1624 and 1645, gives an account of the 
tiding of Charles I.’s Parliament in 1633, different in a few 
perticulars from the above, and perha 
indetail. In the first rank,” says he, “ rode the Com- 
nissioners of boroughs, ilk ane in their own places, well 
tad in cloaks, having on their horses black velvet foot 
mantles ; secondly, the Commissioners for barons followed 
them; thirdly, the Lords of the Spirituality followed them ; 

urthly, the Bishops, who rode altogether, except the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, who was lying sick in Aberdeen, ; 
the Bishop of Murray, who, as Eleemosynar, rode beside 
the Bishop of London, a little nearer Kings fifthly, 
followed the tem Lords; sixthly, followed the Vis. 
counts; seventhly, the Earls; after whom, the Earl of 
Buchan carried the sword, and the Earl of Rothes carrying 
the seeptre, riding side for side with each other; eighthly, 
the Marquis of Douglas carrying the crown, having on his 
tight arm the Duke of Lennox, and on his left the Mar- 
ws of Hamilton, following them, Then came his Ma- 
ity, immediately after the Marquis of Douglas, ridin 
ton a chestnut-coloured horse, having on his head a fair 
kanch of feathers, with a foot mantle of purple velvet, as 
bistobe royal was, and none rode without their foot man- 
tles, and the nobles all in red scarlet-furred robes, as their 
us to ride in Parliament is; but his Majesty made choice 
toride in King James the Fourth’s robe royal, which was 
af purple velvet, richly furred and laced with gold, which 

carried up from the earth by five grooms of honour, 
Ik ane after another, all the way as he rode, to his High- 
es lichting ; he had also upon his head an hat, and a rod 
hishand. The heralds, pursuivants, macers, and trum- 

ers, followed his Majesty in silence. In this order his Ma- 

ty eame frae the Abbey up the High Street, and at the 
ttherbow the Provost came and saluted the King, and 

il attended him while he lighted. The causeway was 

td frae the Netherbow to the Stinking style (a narrow 

tween the east end of the Tolbooth, and the west 

d of the contiguous line of buildings called the Lucken- 
pooths, all of which are now demonished), with stakes of 
mber dung (driven) in end, on both sides, yet so that peo- 


more picturesque} 


ple standing without the semen might see well enough ; 
nd that none might hinder the King's passage, there was 


within the rails a strong 


guard 
fhe Kine? and muskets, to hold off the people's and wit 
the King’s own English foot-guard, with partizans in their 
hands, was still aboat his ‘ 
the rest, lighted at the Stinking s 


ANECDOTE OF DAVID HUME, 

About a fortnight before his death, he added a codicil 
to his will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his 
friends, as well as his own pleasantry. What little wine 
he himself drank was generall Bort, a wine for which his 
friend the poet [John Home 4 ever declared the strong- 
est aversion. David bequeaths to his friend John one bot- 
tle of port and, upon condition of his drinking this even 
at two down-sittings, bestows upon him twelve dozen of 
bis best claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject or 
wine was the only one upon which they had ever differed. 
{n the cedicil there are several other strokes of raillery and 
pleasantry, a A expressive of the cheerfulness which he 
then enjoyed. He even turned his attention to some of the 
simple amusements with which he had been formerly pleased. 
In the neighbourhood of his brother’s house in Berwick. 
shire is a brook, by which the access in time of floods is 
er samy interrupted. Mr Hume bequeaths L.100 for 
building a bridge over this brook, but upon the express 
condition that none of the stones for that purpose shall be 
taken from a quarry in the <_~ bourhood, which forms 
part of a romantic scene in which, in his earlier days, Mr 
Hume took particular delight. Otherwise the money to go 
to the poor of the parish. Encyc. Brit. new edit. 


THE WIDOWER. 
By HonounaBie Mrs Norton. 
I saw the widower mournful stand, 
Gazing on the sea and the land; 
O’er the yellow corn and the waving trees, 
And the blue stream rippling in the breeze, 
Oh! beautiful seem the earth and sky— 
Why doth he heave that bitter sigh ? 
Vain are the sunshine and brightness to him; 
His heart is heavy, his eyes are dim; 
His thoughts are not with the moaning sea, 
Though his gaze be fixed on it vacantly: 
His thoughts are far, where the dark boughs wave 
O’er the silent rest of his Mary's grave. 
He starts, and brushes away the tear; 
For the soft small voices are in his ear, 
Of the bright-hair'd angels his Mary left, 
To comfort her lonely and long bereft. 
With a gush of sorrow he turns to press 
His little ones close with a fond caress, __ 
And they sigh—oh! not because Mary sleeps, 
For she is forgotten—but that HE weeps. 
Yes! she is forgotten—the patient love, 
The tenderness of that meek-eyed dove, 
The voice that rose on the evening air, 
To bid them kneel to the God of prayer, 
The joyous tones that greeted them, when 
After a while she came again— 
The pressure soft of her rose-leaf cheek— 
The touch of her hand, as white and weak 
She laid it low on each shining head, 
And bless’d the sons of the early dead ! 
All is forgotteu—all past away 
Like the fading close of a summer's day; 
Or the sound of her voice (though they scarce can tell 
Whose voice it was, that they loved so well) 
Comes with thei: laughter, a short sweet dream— 
As the breeze blows over the gentle stream, 
Rippling a moment its quiet breast, 
And leaving it then to its sunny rest. 
But he /—oh! deep in his inmost soul, 
Which hath drunk to the dregs of sorrow’s bowl— 
Her look—and her smile—the lightest word, 
Of the musical voice he so often heard, 
And never may hear on earth again, 
Though he loved it more than he loved it then— 
Are buried—to rise at times unbid, 
And force hot tears to the burning lid; 
The mother that bore her may learn to forget, 
But he will remember and weep for her yet! 
Oh! while the heart where her head hath lain 
In its hours of joy, in its sighs of pain; 
While the hand which so oft hath been clasp’d in hers 
In the twilight hour, when nothing stirs— 
Beat with the deep, full pulse of life, 
Can he forget his gentle wife! 
Many may love him, and he, in truth, 
May love; but not with the love of his youth: 
Ever amid his jey will come 
A stealing sigh for that long-loved home, 
And her step and Aer voice will go gliding by 
In the desolate halls of his memory ! 
—From ** The Undying One.” 


SONG. 

She died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem; 

She died in beauty !—like a pearl 
Dropp'd from some diadem. 

She died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake; 

She died in beauty !—like the song 
Of birds amid the brake. 

She died in beauty !—like the snow 


On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She lives in glory !—like Night's gems 
Set round the silver moon; 

She lives in glory !—Jlike the sun 
Amid the blue of June! 

—Sillery’s Eldrid of Erin. 


THE HERRING FISHERY. 

Wirarn the last sixteen a, the herring fishery car- 
ried on in the Morav Frith has risen into great import- 
ance, and, in a great measure, usurped the place formerly 
occupied by the Caithness and other fisheries. 
Moray Frith herring fishery commences in the middle o. 
July, and the fish commonly leave the coast in the end 
of August or first of September. For the first four weeks 
the shoals are small and detached ; and the fishings only 
average from two to five barrels per boat. Herrings are 
caught at this early stage of the fishing on the coast of 
Moray, nearly opposite the mouth of the Spey ; but they 
swim in no determinate track. As the season advances 
they come higher up, form into larger bodies, and pursue 
a route tolerably certain. At this second stage, the quan- 
tity of barrels caught by each boat averages from eight 
to fourteen. The point at which the shoals unite is a 
long narrow bank, lying in the middle of the Frith, 
nearly opposite the bay of Cromarty, and which the 
fishermen term Guilliam, from the little conical hillocks 
on the northern shore with that name. The breadth of 
the ridge does not exceed half a mile, but its length is 
nearly thrice as much. There have been repeated in- 
stances of fishings prosecuted on this bank for the space 
of a whole week, at the average rate of eight hundred 
barrels per day ; but the quantity of fish does not seem to 
undergo any diminution. In the beginning of the season 
the fish advance towards the spawning ground, but pro-~ 
ceed so slowly, that in five weeks, supposing them to move 
in a direct line, they only swim about thirty miles, till 
they reach the bank, on which they generally remain sta- 
tionary. Immediately on their ceasing to advance, they 
begin to spawn, and, when emptied, they turn down the 
Frith, and swim with such rapidity as to remove beyond 
the reach of the fishermenin a single night. Their stay 
on the spawning ground varies from four to ten days, 
and this is the time when the fishery is prosecuted. 

The set of nets employed in fishing by each boat is 
termed a drift; and the number varies from sixteen to 
twenty-six. The length of each is sixteen fathoms, and 
the depth four. The upper edge is bordered bya strong 
rope laced through square perforated pieces of cork, 
and termed the cord-baulk. The lower is bound with 
a cord called the ground-baulk, and furnished with loops 
for sinkers. These baulks, both lower and upper, are 
about four feet larger than the body of the net, and by 
their ends the whole nets of the drift are tied together. 
At each fastening, that is, between every two nets, a 
buoy is attached. By all these means, the nets hang 
or float in nearly a sloping direction, and present a bar- 
rier to the progress of the herring shoal, and as the 
boats sail to and fro, but chiefly against the tide, the her- 
rings strike the meshes of the nets, and being thereby 
entangled, they are hauled up by the boatmen as soon 
as a sufficient weight of fish is in the net. The fisher- 
men are first apprised of the nets coming in contact 
with the shoal by the sinking of the buoys. When the 
wind is high, the tract of a moving shoal is shown by the 
appearance of the water, which, however rough in other 
places, is of a dead smoothness over the herrings, and 
looks as if coated with oil. When one ef these calm 
patches crosses the line of the drift, the fishermen pre- 
pare to haul, and are seldom disappointed of a fishing. 
A slight pull is sufficient to bring to the surface a net 
charged with live herrings, which, if suffered to remain 
in the water until the fish died, would defy the united 
efforts of the crew to raise from the bottom. 

The profession of the herring fisherman is one of the 
most laborious, and most exposed both to hardship and 
danger. From the commencement to the close of the 
‘ishing, the men who prosecute it pass only two nights 
of each week in bed. In all others they sleep in open 
boats, with no other covering than the sail. In wet wea- 
ther their hard couch proves por comfortless ; and 
even in the most pleasant it is one upon which few be- 
sides themselves could repose. The watchfulness neces- 
sary in their circumstances becomes so habitual, that 
during the fishing their slumbers rather resemble those 
of the watch-dog than of men. They start up on the 
slightest motion or noise, cast a hurried glance over the 
buoys of their drift, ascertain their pesition with regard 
to the fishing bank, or to the other beats around, and 
then fling themselves down again. During the height of 
a stream-tide their occupation is doubly harassing. It 
not unfrequently happeus, that when shooting their drift, 
the nets thrown out are caught by the vortices of an 
-ddy, and ravelled together in such a manner that hours 
‘lapse, those too, it may chance, the hours of midnight, 
efore they can be disentangled. At such seasons also, 
hese drifts come in contact with those of other boats, 
snd to free them is one of the most laborious employ- 
nents of the fisherman. The herring caught in the 
Moray Frith and adjacent seas on the eastern shore of 
he north of Scotland, are cured in various towns along 
he coast, and after engaging the industry of a large por 
a population, are exported to all parts of the 
vorid, 

The preceding sketch has been abri from a - 
entitled “ Letters on the Fishery 


Moray Frith,” which originally appeared in that intel 


sigent provincial print, the Inverness Courier. 
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trol, as Constable of Scotland, with all humility receiv 
him, and conveyed him through his goard, to the outer 
door of the High Tolbooth, wot the Earl Marischal of Scot- 
land likewise received him and nog him to his tri- | & 
bunal, through his guard, standing within the door, and 
set the King down. After his eer all the rest follow- 
ed; the Marischal, Prelates, and Nob es, all after theirown 
degree ; then the Earl of Errol sat down in a chair, and he 
in another, side for side, at a four-nooked taffil set about 
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THE WIDOW OF CHARLES STUART. 
Lapy Moreaw, in her “ Book of the Boudoir,” gives the 
following account of this lady (criginallv a German prin- 
ceas) in 1820 


* Talking of the accidem , incidents, and odd vonjunc- tion 


tions of travelling, it ed, one fine autumnal morning, 
at Florence, that my illustrious countryman, Mr Moore 
my husband, and myself, were seated on a sofa in our old 
in Santa Croce, looking at the cloud-capt 
—— which seemed walking in at the windows, and 
king of Byron—from whose villa on the Brenta Mr 
Moore had just arrived—when our Italian servant, Pas- 
quali, announced “ The Countess D’Albany.” Here was 


an honour which none but a Florentine could appreciate !— | 


for all personal uence is so local! Madame Albany 
never paid visits to private individ never left her palace 
on the Arno, ex for the English Ambassador’s, or the 
Grand Duke's. had just time to whisper Mr M 

* The widow of the Pretendes! your legitimate Queen i 
my turn to present my cele com wil is 
much more durable titles of illustration : so down we all sat, 
and “ fell to discourse,” 

1 observe that people, who have been long before 
the public, and feel, or fancy, they belong to posterity, ge- 

y make themselves agreeable to popular writers ; and 
“~ are right ; for what are the suffrages of a titled coterie, 
which can “ bear but the breath and suppliance of an hour 
to the good opinion of those whose privi ege it is to confer 
a distinction, to awaken an interest that vibrates to the re- 
motest corner of the known world? Kings nA = pa- 
tents of nobility—genius only confers patents of celebrity. 
One line from an eminent writer will confer a more lastin, 
dignity than all the grand and arch dukes that ever rei 
from Russia to Florence can bestow. 

Madame D’Albany, o— forgotten as the wife of the 
last of the royal Stuarts, will live as long as the language of 
Dante lasts in the lines of Alfieri. 

The Countess D’Albany could be the most ble 
woman in the world; and, upon the occasion of this flat- 
tering visit, she was so. She could also be the most dis- 
agreeable ; for like most great ladies, her temper was un- 
certain : and her natural hauteur, when not subdued by her 
brilliant bursts of -humour, was occasionally extremely 
revolting. Still she loved what is vulgarly called fun; and 
no wit or sally of humour could her. 

We had received very early letters from London, with the 
account of the King’s death (George the Third.) 1 was 
stepping into the carriage, to pay Madame hone f a 
morning visit, when they arrived; and I had them still in 
my hand on entering her lib on the roi-de-chaussée, 
where I found her alone and wri:ing, when I suddenly ex- 
claimed, with a French theatrical air, 

** Grande Princesse, dont les torts tout un peuple deplore, 
Je vien vous l'annoncer, f Usurpateur est mort !” 

“ What usurper!” asked Madame D’Albany, a little 
surprised, and not a little amused. 

“ Madame, Electeur d' Hanovre cesse de virre!"" The 
mauvaise plaisanterie was taken in good 3 for, truth 
to tell, though the Countess D'Albany always spoke in 
terms of respect and gratitude of the royal family, and felt 
(or affected) an absolute ion for his present bees ge 
whose picture she had, she was always well ple that 
others should consider her claims to the rank of queen as 
legitimate, of which she herself entertained no doubts, 
She, however, affected no respect for a husband, whom, liv- 
ing, she had despised for his vices and hated for his cruelty.” 


BATHING. 

Tut great utility of bathing, as regards the establishment 
of sound bodily health, was fully explained some weeks 
in the Journal ; and, for a particular reason, I again 
vert to the subject. The use of sea-bathing is sufficient- 
ly acknowledged, and the use of the warm bath is becom- 
ing more prevalent; but it unfortunately happens that few 
towns can command the first of these ay and there 
ate not many which can support the second. Most of the 
English manufacturing towns have been hitherto destitute 
of baths for the use of the populace, and this circumstance 
is ay hm to be lamented, more especially as such places 
have beside them the means of erecting and supporting hot 
and tepid baths to a large enough extent. There are few 
towns without steam engines and boilers, and with little 
trouble the waste hot water would answer all the purposes 
of the bath. Already this scheme has been tried with great 
success at Leith. Two or three years ago, a private indi- 
vidual here erected an extensive suit of mills for frinding 
grain, moved by steam power, adding to the establishment 
« series of apartments, furnished with excellent mar- 


ble baths, and supplied with hot or cold, salt or fresh wa. | ey 


ter, in the utmost abundance, from the tanks and boilers. 
He also fitted up a large tepid plunge bath, and spared no 


Support. 


is is of com- 
paratively little consequence, as hot fresh water baths serve 
almost 


’ 
= I would, however, suggest that there ought to 
each town « series of baths of this description 
and I have no 

but that 

wt their 


many of steam-works will fit up 
bathe own charge, for the accommodation of those 
in thes employment. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
In most of the states of the American Union, if not the 


+, milked a-field, and shutup in an 
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, whole, there are now schools established by the 


legislatures 
| for the education of all the youth, in readi p Cenm ane 
arithmetic, and su ed by a public general tax 


This system was adopted in Massachussetts as early as 
1647. “ All here (says an American writer) can read and 
write, and rarely can one be found not qualified by educa- 
to transact the common concerns of life. To educate 
his children is the first object and the chief g of the 
rent, their ignorance is to him and to them di 

In these schools the human mind receives its first impulse 
in the career of learning ; an impulse which carries many 
forward to high stations of honour and of usefulness.” Eng- 
land, it may be seen, has therefore been completely out- 
stripped by the United States, as regards its institutions for 
the pst | diffusion of elementary instruction. 


| BRAVERY OF THE ABERDONIANS. 

| No civic community in Scotland has been so distinguish. 
ed in history for their bravery in battle and their resistance 
to foreign aggression as the people of Aberdeen. They 
assisted Bruce in 1308, and, having aided in vanquishing 
the English betwixt Old Meldrum and Inverary, they re- 
turned and put the garrison of Edward to the sword. They 
subsequently opposed, with great vigour, the landing of 
| English troops at Dunnoter; and were defeated only after 
some severe fighting and slaughter. At the celebrated 
battle of Harlaw, which was a sort of L peny fight betwixt 


the Highlanders and Lowlanders, and took place in 1411, 


the citizens are known to have fought so bravely as to turn | 
the faie of the day against Donald of the Isles and his tar- | 


taned host. In 1530, the Aberdoniens repelled the attack 
of a body of Forbeses, with their usual intrepidity, and 
saved the town from being plundered. Seven years after. 
wards, they sent a a complement of men southwards to 
oppose the invasion of the English under the Duke of So- 
merset ; and they nearly all perished on the well-fought 
' field of Pinkey. The brave Aberdonians had also their 


share in the disastrous troubles of Charles the First’s reign. | 


For the eminent services performed by the citizens durin 
the wars of the independence, they received many privi- 
leges from Robert Bruce. 
extraordinary daring —namely, the destruction of the whole 
English that garrisoned the town in one night—they re- 
ceived, as a motto to their arms, the phrase, “* Bon Ac- 
cord,” which was the watchword on the occasion, and which 
is still used in common speech by the Aberdonians as a fa- 
miliar name of the town. 


SUPERSTITION OF THE HORSE SHOE. 
Tue horse shoe was, of old, held to be of especial service 
as a security against the attacks of evil spirits. This vir- 
tue may have been assigned, perhaps, by the rule of con- 
traries, from its being a thing incompatible with the cloven 
foot of the Evil One; or from the rude resemblance which 
the horse shoe bears to the rays of glory which, in ancient 
| pictures, are made to surround the heads of saints and an- 
gels; or, finally, from some notion of its purity acquired 
in passing through the fire. This latter supposition receives 
some countenance from the method resorted to for the cure 
of horses that had become vicious, or afflicted by any dis- 
| temper which village farriery did not understand ; such dis- 
| ease was invariably attributed to witchcraft, and the mode 
of cure seems to imply the belief that the imperfect purifi- 
| fication by fire of the shoes which the animal wore, had af- 
| forded an inlet to malevolent influences. Accordingly, the 
| horse wasled into the smithy ; the door was closed and barred ; 
the shoes were taken off, and placed in the fire, and the 
witch or warlock was speedily under the necessity of remov- 
ing the spell under which the animal suffered. 
We have a farther proof that the efficacy of fire constituted 
a part of the virtues inherent in the horse shoe, in the man- 
ner of reclaiming bewitched milk. All who have the 
management of a dairy know that at certain seasons of the 
year butter will not “‘come” from cream, nor milk be con- 
verted into curd, with the same ease as at others. The mo- 
dern reasoners on the causes of things look upon this as 
being occasioned by the sort of food the eattle take; but al: 
the farmers’ wives of last century knew perfectly well 
that it was the effect of nothing else but some envious 
person’s evil eye ; and they took their measures accordingly. 
On the return of the milkmaids from the loaning with thelr 
milking pails upon their heads, when the foremost took 
down her vessel in order to pass under the door-way, the 
mistress was ready to drop a horse shoe heated redhot into 
the milk. It was necessary that the ceremony should be 
‘ormed at the instant when the young woman was lower- 
ing the pail; and as it was farther required that no one 
should be aware of the good dame’s intention, the troop 
of milkmaids was often thrown into the utmost dismay by 
the sudden bubtling and hissing, and the screams of their 
companion more immediately concerned. The loss of the 
whole meal of milk was the usual consequence, to say no- 
thing of the work created for the cooper by the crash of 
tumbling cogues; but these were matters of inferior im- 
portance, the future productiveness of the milk being an 
ample set-off against lesser mischances—and (hat, it need 
scarcely be added, was invariably secured. 
A horse shoe was commonly nailed upon the doors of the 
cow-houses; but this wasnotatal] timesasufficient protection, 
as in summer the cows were not driven home at night, but 
enclosure. When peo- 
ple began to be half ashamed of superstition, instead of 
nailing the horse shoe on the outside, they fixed it to the 
inside of the doors both of dwelling-houses and farm-offices ; 
| and in that situation it may at this day be detected inmany 
parts of the country. Thus the devil, though not openly 
detied, might come to burn his fingers if he were to attempt 

| an entrance. © 

| Sailors are, or were, for the most part, careful to have a 
horse shoe nailed to the mizen-mast, or somewhere on deck 
near midships, for the protection of the vessel. 

| The Chinese have their tombs bail: in the shape of the 


In commemoration of a deed of © 


_ 80 disappointed. 


horse shoe, as we are informed by Captain Hall, in 
voy: Loo which co ery 
may y regarded as a branch superstition 
valent among ourselves, - 


BOOK-TRADE OF FRANCE. 


The activity of the French has been v. tly in. 
creased the downfall of Rapoleon. The 
in a very instructive work, Notions Statistiques sur la Li. 


brairie, published in 1827, estimated the number of printed 
sheets, exclusive of newspapers, produced by the — 
press in 1816, at 66,852,883, and in 1825, 128,011,483 ! and 
we believe that the increase from 1825 downto the present pe. 
riod has been little if any thing inferior. The quality of 
many of the works that have recently issued from the French 
press is also very superior ; and it may be doubted whether 
such works as the Biographie Universelle, the new and 
enlarged edition of the Art de verificr les Dates, in 36v¥ 1, 
octavo, and the two octavo editions of Bayle’s Dicti 
could have been published in any other country. The 
ter number of new French works of merit, or which jt 
$s supposed will command a considerable sale, are imme. 
diately reprinted in the Netherlands, or Switzerland, but 
pee in the former. To such an extent has this pj. 
ratical practice been carried, that it is stated in the Rope 
presented by the French booksellers to government in 1828 
that asingle bookseller in Brussels had, in] 25 and 1826, ang 
the first six months of 1827, reprinted 318,615 volumes 
French works! Having nothing to pay for copyright, these 
counterfeit editions can be afforded at a lower price than 
those that are genuine. ‘This is a very serious injury to 
French authors and publishers, not only by preventing the 
sale of their works in foreign countries, but from the ease 
with which spurious copies may be introduced into France, 


DESCRIPTION OF ALMACK’S, BY A ‘GERMAN PRINCE." 
“ The first Almack’s ball took place this evening; and 
from all I had heard of this celebrated assembly, I was 
really curious to see it; but never were my expectations 
It was not much better than at 
Brighton. A large bare room, with a bad floor, and 
ropes around it, like the space in an Arab camp parted 
off for the horses ; two or three small naked rooms at the 
side, in which were served the most wretched refresh. 
ments; and a company into which, spite of the immense 
difficulty of getting tickets, a great many ‘ nobodies’ 
had wriggled ; in which the dress was generally as taste. 
less as the tournure was bad—this was all. In a word, 
» sort of inn-entertainment ; the music and the lighting 
the only good things. And yet Almack’s is the culmi- 
nating point of the English world of fashion. This over. 
strained simplicity had, however, originally a motive. 
People of real fashion wished to oppose something ex. 
tremely cheap to the monstrous faste of the rich parve. 
nus; while the institution of lady-patronesses, without 
whose approbation no one could be admitted, would ren- 
der it inaccessible to them. Money and bad company 
me the aristocratical sense of the word) have, however, 
orced their way; and the only characteristic which has 
peen retained is the unseemly place, which is not unlike 
the ‘ local’ of a shooting-hall in our large towns, and 
‘orms a most ludicrous contrast with the general splen- 
dour and luxury of England.” 


THE PATIENCE OF GEORGE III. 

Never, perhaps, was his patience more tried than ata 
private audience which he gave to Lord George Gordon. 
On being admitted to the King’s presence, his Lordship 
very unceremoniously locked the door, which the lord in 
waiting had pu ly left open. He then said he had an 
excellent pamphlet in his pocket, which he would do him- 
self the honour, and his Majesty the pleasure, of reading. 
He accordingly began the pamphlet, and the King listened 
very patiently till it began to grow dark, when he ob- 
served, “‘ I am sorry, my Lord, that light fails you, bu 
some other day.” ‘“ Please your Majesty,”’ replied 
George, “there is no time like the present, and as fo 
light, a little of that will suffice for me.” He then fe. 
miliarly poked the fire, the blaze of which enabled him 
to continue the pamphlet, which he read to the last wor. 
The King expected now to be released, but, to his amaze 
ment, Lord George said, “ Please your Majesty, I will next 
read to you ten or eleven excellent letters, which I have 
received from your Protestant subjects, in which none 
were, nor ever will be, surpassed.” He then com 
menced the letters, and this vexatious interview lasted 
two hours longer, at the termination of which, the fire 
having gone out, or ceased to blaze, Lord George de- 

The ian Era. 
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harge for a bath ine Ag was made most 
as low as one shilling. As far as the baths are concerned, Le! 
this bas been one of the most successful and lucrative spe- thing, 
culations in or near a and now when made ge- 
inpitated, both for private and public advantage. Although 
works, therefore, begin to use up the overplus of their hot 
water in this manner, and, by accommodating the public at 
| 


